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LIFE of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


WITH AN ELEGANT PORTRAIT. 


, literary charaéters have ex- 
cited more attention than the 
jate Doétor Johnfon, Curiofity has 
been raifed to the higheft pitch, and 
it has been amply gratified, for the 
prefs has teemed with publications 


‘ of every kind, tending to make this 


exalted charaéter well known. 

Our author was bora Sept. 7, 
1709, and was the fon of Michael 
Johnfon, a bookfeller of Lichfield, 


"in Staffordthire, by a fifter of Dr. 


Ford’s. His father was at times 
afflitted with a degree of melan- 
choly, a difeafe which feems in fome 
refpe& to have been entailed on his 
fon, who had alfo the misfortune to 
be troubled with the king’s evil, 
from which he fuffered extremely. 
His mother prefented him, when 
two years old, before Queen Anne, 
and he received the royal touch ; 
the fuperttitious Jacobites of thofe 
times believing in the efficacy and 
healing virtue of that operation. 

At an early age he was placed at 
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the free fchool at Lichfield, where 
he gave great application, and what. 
ever he read, his ftrong retentive 
memory made hisown. At {ixteen, 
he went on a vifit to his couiin, 
Cornelius Ford, well known by the 
name of Parfon Ford, who aflifted 
him in the claffics, and the general 
dire€tion of his ftudies. Soon ater 
he was placed at another {chooi at 
Stourbridge, and from thence re- 
turned tu his father’s, where he con- 
tinued until the age of nineteen, and 
was then fent to Oxford. and en- 
tered as a commoner of Pembroke 
college. 

He went thither to affift a young 
gentleman, of the name of Corbet, 
in his ftudies; who leaving the 
univerfity at the end of two years, 
Johnfon’s falary from him ceafed, 
and his circumftances were much 
ftraitened, He purfued his ftudies, 
however, applying Pweg to 
ethics, theology, and claffic litera. 
ture. Heyeceived, at this time, a 
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ftrong impreffion of piety, but was 
defultory in his reading and it is 
remarked by his biographers, that, 
except his Bible, it is a queftion if 
ever he read a book entirely through. 
He returned from the univerfity 
to Lichfield; and having loft his 
father foon after, who died in low 
circumftances, he became under- 
matter of a grammar-{chool at Mar- 
ket Bofworth, in Leicefterfhire,— 
This place he foon left; and, in 
1733, paid a vilit to one of his 
{chool-fellows, Mr. Heé&tor, of Bir- 
mingham: at which place he em- 
ployed himfelf in tranflating Lobo’s 
voyage to Abyfiinia from a French 
copy, which was publifhed foon 
after, and was Johnfon’s firft li- 
terary produétion. 

In 1734, he publifhed propofals 
for printing the Latin poems of Po- 
litian, with a hiftory of Latin 
poetry. from the time of Petrarch to 

- that of Politian. This projeét failed 
for want of encouragement. His 
next expedient was to offer his 
affiftance to Cave, the original pro- 
jeftor of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine: for this purpofe he fent his 

ropofals by letter, and was retained 
a him to write occafional eflays, 
oems, &c. &c. for that work. 

‘This employment could by no 
means afford him a maintenance; 
but a more fortunate circumftance 
occurred. A Mrs. Porter, of Bir- 
mingham, the widow of a mercer, 
who poffeffed property to the amount 
of Sool. admired his talents, and 
married him. With the affiftance 
of this money he refolved to open 
an academy for education, which he 
did foon after at Edial, near his na- 
tive town Lichfield. Johnfon could 
only obtain feven or eight pupils, 
among whom was the celebrated 
David Garrick, then about 18 years 
old, who afterwards fhone fo con- 

{picyoufly on the Englifh ftage. 

This undertaking proving abortive, 
Jonnfon determined to try his for- 
tune in London; and, in March 

1737 fet out for that metropolis, in 


‘ 


fompany with his pupil David Gar- 


rick. Perhaps two fuch candidates 
for fame never entered that city to- 
gether. Johnfon having expended 
his wife’s fortune, and Garrick’s 
father not being in good circum- 
ftances, their ftock of money was 
foon exhaufted, and their talents 
were as yet unknown, fobnion 
engaged in the humble waik of li- 
terature, and continued to be ems 
ployed by Mr. Cave, A tranfla- 
tion, however, was the obje&t he had 
in view, and he propofed to publith 
the hiftory of the Council of Trent. 
For a part of this work he received 
494. but an oppofition appearing 
from another tranflation, both works 
were dropped, and our author feems 
to have found great difficulty in pro- 
curing a fubfiftence, 

About this time he became ac- 
quainted with the well-known Ri- 
chard Savage, whofe life he after- 
wards wrote, and is as highly efteem- 
ed a piece of biography as any in 
the Englifh language. Johnfon and 
Savage became very intimate ; they: 
were both oppreffed by want, and 
Johnfon has declared that they have 
walked round the fquares of Lon- 
don till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and have been able to mufter 
only fourpence halfpenny between 
them to procure refrefhment. 

Savage’s neceflities obliged him 
to retire from London; his retreat 
called to Johnfon’s mind the third 
fatire of Juvenal, in which that 
poet took leave of his friend, Struck 
with this idea, he wrote his poem 
called London. This poem was 
purchafed by Mr. Dodfley for ten 
guineas, Mr. Pope on reading, 
declared his approbation of it. 

In Auguft, 1738, Johnfon offered 
himfelf as a candidate for the maf- 
terfhip of the {chool at Appleby, in 
Leicelterfhire; but was obliged to 
relinquifh his pretenfions, as he had 
not obtained the degree of matter of 
arts. Difappointed here, he wag 
compelled to drudge on in the fer- 
vice of Cave, He formed a variety 
of projeéts, but moft of them proved 
aboxtiye, A number of tratts iffued 
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from his pen, as ‘© Marmor Norfol- Warburton, in his preface to Shakes 


tienfe.” * A Vindication of the 
Licenfer from the malicious Afper- 
fions of Mr. Brooke ;”? and the lives 
of Boerhaave, Barratier, Father 
Paul, &c. were written by him, and 
publifhed about this time in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Johnfon thus toiled on till the 
age of thirty, without being able to 
force his way to the favour of the 
public. In the year 1740, he fuc- 
ceeded Guthrie in compiling the 
parliamentary {peeches for the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. In thefe he 
difplayed great eloquence, force of 
argument, and {plendour Of dittion. 
Some years after their publication, 
Johnfon declared he compofed all 
thefe fpeeches from notes without 
ever attending the gallery of the 
Houfe. He continued to write 
them till 1742. 

In 1743, he was employed by 
Ofborne, the bookfeller, to com- 
pile a catalogue of the Earl of Ox- 
ford’s library, which he completed 
in five volumes 8vo. and alfo to col- 
le& the {mall tra&s in that library, 
which were publifhed in 1749, in 
eight volumes 4to. under the title of 
the Harleian Mifcellany. Johnfon, 
while in this employment, paufed 
occafionally, to perufe the book that 
came to his hand. Ofborne thought 
that fuch curiofity tended to nothing 
but delay, and objeéted to it with all 
the pride and infolence of a man, 
who knew that he paid daily wages. 
In the difpute that of courfe enfued, 
Ofborne, with that roughnefs which 
was natural to him, enforced his ar- 
gument by giving the lie. John{on 
feized.a folio, and knocked the 
bookfeller down. ‘This ftory has 
been related as an inftance of John- 
fon’s ferocity; but merit cannot al- 
ways take the fpurns of the unwor- 
thy with a patient {pirit. 

In 1744, he publifhed his life of 
Savage, and planned a new edition 
of Shakefpeare. As a prelude to 
which, he publifhed, in 1745, Mil. 
cellaneous Obfervations on the Tra- 


gedy of Macbeth, of which bifhop 





{peare, has {poken well. A new 
undertaking, however, was foon 
after propofed; namely, an Englifh 
Diétionary, upon an enlarged plan. 
Several of the moft opulent book- 
fellets had nieditated a work of this 
kind; and the agreement was foon 
adjufted between the parties, 
boldened by this connestion, John 
fon thought of a better habitation 
than he had hithertoknown, He 
had lodged with his wife in courts 
and alleys about the Strand; but 
now, for the purpole of carrying 
on his arduous undertaking, and :o 
be near his printer and friend Mr. 
Strahan, he ventured to take a houfe 
in Gough-{quare, Fleet-ftreet. He 
was told that the Earl of Chefter- 
field was a friend to his undertak- 
ing; and, in confequence of that 
intelligence, he publifhed, in 1747, 
“ The Plan of a Dittionary of the 
Englifh Language, addreifed to the 
Right Honourable Philip Dormer, 
Earl of Chefterfield, one of his Ma- 
je‘ty’s principal Secretaries of State.” 
Mr. Whitehead, afterwards Poet 
Laureat, undertook to convey the 
manufcript to his lordfhip: the con- 
fequence was an invitation from 
Lord Chefterfield tothe author, A 
ftronger contralt of charatiers could 
not be brought together; the noble- 
man, celebrated for his wit, and all 
the graces of polite behaviour; the 
author, con{cious of his own merit, 
towering in idea above ail compe- 
tition, verfed in {cholattic logic, but 
a ftranger to the arts of polite con- 
verfation, uncouth, vehement, and 
vociferous. The coalition was too 
unnatural, Johnfon expetted a 
Mecenas, and was dilappointed. 
No patronage, no afliflance fol- 
lowed. Vilits were repeated; but 
the reception was not cordial.— 
Johnfon was one day left a full hour, 
wailing in an anti-chamber, till a 
gentleman fhould retire, and leave 
his lordthip at leifure. This was 
the famous Colley Cibber, Johnfon 
faw him go, and, fired wit indig- 
nation, ruthed out of the houfe. 
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Johnfon’s fellow adventurer, Gar- 
sick, had fucceeded much better 
than himfelf. He made choice of 
the ftage, and from his firft ap- 
pearance in Goodman’s Fields, be- 
came a favourite with the public, 
In 1747, in conjunétion with Mr. 
Lacey, he became patentee of Drury- 
lane houfe. For the opening of 
which, Johnfon wrote the well- 
known and much-admired prologue. 
Garrick was not ungrateful to his 
friend. A play had been written 
by Jobnfon, and offered to Mr. 
Flectwood, the former manager, and 
rejeGted. Mr. Garrick brought it 
out in 1749, with every advantage 
it was in his power to give. It 
ran thirteen nights, but fince that 
“ Treae” has not been performed. 
The profits, although nvi contider- 
able, mult have been very accept- 
able to the author, 

The lite of Savage, his tragedy, 
and two imitations of Juvertal, had 
now widely diffufed his fame; and 
as he had made an agreement to re- 
ceive of the book{ellers fifteen hun- 
dred guineas fur his di€lionary, to 
be paid by in{talments, while he was 
employed in the work, he became 
more cafy in his circumfances, and 
began to affociate with the friends 
with whom he had made acquain- 
tance. He eflablifhed a club in ivy- 
Jane, every Tuclday evening, which 
conlifted of Dr. Hawkeiworh, Dr. 
Bathurit, Sir John Llawkins, and 
other well-known charatters. About 
the fame time Johnfon projefted a 
periodical work, of which, In 1750, 
he brought out the firft number, 
under the title of the Rarbler, 
which was continued regularly twice 
a week for two years. Molt of the 
papers in this admirable production 
were from his own pen: the fale, 
however, in numbers, did not 
amount to 500; but by the fale in 
volumes. the bookfeller has been 
amply rewarded, Johnfon having 
lived to fee the tenth edition. 

tohnfon was unfortunately en- 
gaocd too far in Lauder’s infamous 
attack on the reputation of Milton, 


which Sir John Hawkins, we fear 
with too much truth, afcribes to 
motives of malignity, arifing from 
his averfion to Milton’s politics. 

In 1752 he loft his wife, which 
was a levere ftroke to him. To re- 
lieve and appeafe melancholy, to 
which he was all his life too prone, 
he took home a blind lady, in indi- 
gent circumftances, Mrs, Anne Wil- 
liams, in whofe converfation he 
found great confolation. As foon 
as he recovered from this fhock, he 
went on with vigour with his dic- 
tionary, only at times aflifting his 
friend, Dr. Hawkefworth, in his 
Adventurer ; and. in 1755, the dic- 
tionary was publifhed. A mean at- 
tempt was made to blaft hs laurels 
by one Campbell, in a book called 
Lexiphanes, but without fuccefs. 
Johnion’s profits from this work 
were exhaufled before publication ; 
for on fettling accounts, he was found 
in debt to his book{fellers, 

After this, he was again reduced 
to the expedient of fhort compo- 
fitions for the f{upply of the day; he 


‘became a reviewer for Mr. New- 


bery’s Literary Magazine, and wrote 
other fhort effays. ‘The propofal 
for an edition of Shakefpeare, which 
had formerly mifcarried, was re- 


‘fumed, an a;reement made with the 


bookiellers, and tubfcriptions taken 
in, in which his fiiends warmly ex- 
erted themielves; amd in the mean 
time he engaged in a new periodical 
paper, called the Idler: by the pro- 
fits of which two works he fup- 
ported himielf tor four or five years, 
His Raffelas, Prince of Abytlinia, 
was publifhed in :759, the copy- 
right of which he fold to a book- 
feiler foricol, ‘this fupply enabled 
him to take a journey to Lichfield, 
to pay his laft duty to his dying mo- 
ther, but fhe expired, at the great 
age of ninety, before he arrived, 
The fupplies he received from his 
literary labours not being fufficient 
to maintain him, he found it necef- 
fairy to retrench his expences. Mrs. 
Williams went into lodgings, and 
he removed to chambers in Inner 
‘lempie-lane, 
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Temple-lane, where he lived in po- 
verty for fome time. However, in 
May 1762, happier days began to 
open on him. The king, during 
the adminiftration of Lord Bute, 
granted him a penfion of gool. per 
annum. Being now in poffeffion of 
a regular income, he quitted his 
chambets, took a houfe in John- 
fon’s- court, Fleet-ftreet, and his 
friend, Mrs. Williams, had an apart- 
ment in it, Here he amufed him- 
felf with chemiltry, and eftablifhed 
a literary club at the Turk’s Head, 
in Gerrard-ftreet, Soho ; the mem- 
bers of which were, Mr. Edmund 
Burke, Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Dr, Nu- 
gent, Dr. Goldfmith, Mr. Topham 
Beauclerc, Sir John Hawkins, &c. 
Jobnfon foon after gained another 
refource, which contributed to ex- 
empt him from the viciflitudes of 
life. In 1765, he was introduced 
to Mr. Thrale and his family.— 
About the fame time he publifhed 
his Shakefpeare, and received from 
the naiverhity of Dublin a diploma, 
creating him Doétor of Laws. 

In 1766, his conftitution feemed 
to be in a rapid decline, and that 
morbid melancholy, which often 
clouded his underftanding, came 
upon him with a deeper gloom than 
ever, Mr. and Mrs, Thrale paid 
him a vifit in this fituation, and 
found him on his knees, with Dr. 
Delap, the re@tor of Lewes, in Suf- 
fex, befeeching God to continue to 
him the ufe of his underftanding. 
Mr. Thrale took him to his houfe at 
Streatham; and Johnfon frof& that 
time became a coniiant relident in 
the family. 
to the club in Gerrard-ftreet, but 
his head- quarters were fixed at 
Streatham. An apartment was fitted 
up for him, and the library was 
greatly enlarged. Parties were con- 
ftantly invied from town: and 
Johnion was every day at an elegant 
table, with felett and polifhed com- 
Heap Whatever could be devifed 

y Mr. and Mrs. Thrale to promote 
the happinefs, and eftablith the 
health of their gueft, was fludioully 
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performed froin that time to the 


end of Mr. Thrale’s life. Johnfon” 
accompanied the family in all their 
fummer excurfions to Brighthelm- 
{tone, to Wales, and to Paris. 

Dr. Johnfon’s fame excited the 
curiofity of the king, His majefty 
expreffed a defire to fee a man of 
whom extraordinary things were 
faid. Accordingly, the librarian at 
Buckingham-houfe invited Johnfon 
to fee that elegant colleétion of 
books, at the fame time giving a 
hint of what was intended His 
majefty entered the room; and, 
among other things, afked the au- 
thor, ‘If he meant to give the 
world any more of his compofi- 
tions?” Johnfon anfwered, “hat 
he thought he had written enough.” 
* And I fhould think fo too,” re- 
plied his majefty, * if you had not 
written fo well.” 

In 1770, Johnfon entered the lift 
as a political writer, and publifhed 
the Falfe Alarm, a work which can 
do nocredit to his memory ; and next 
year, a traét on the fubjeé& of Falk. 
land Ifland. But in 1775, he took 
up his pen in the American difpute, 
and publifhed Taxation no Tyranny, 
where, contrary to every principle 
of equity, policy, and the Britifh 
conititution, he afferted the right of 
the Britifh parliament to tax Ame- 
rica. It were to be wifhed, for the 
fake of the charafter of this juftly 
efteemed moralift, that his political 
works were condemned to eternal 
oblivion, 

His tour to the Hebrides was un- 
dertaken in 1773, in company with 
Mr. Bofwell: but the account of it 
was not publifhed till 1775. In 
this book, his inveterate enmity to 
the Scots can by no means be pal- 
liated. Oa his return from this 
tour, he was engaged in a contro- 
verfy with Mr. Macpherfon, about 
the authenticity of the poems of 
Ofian. 

In the year 1777, the misfortunes 
of Dr. Dodd excited his compaflion, 
Ele wrote a [peech for that unhappy 
man, wren called up to receive 
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judgement of death ; befides two pe- 
titions, one to the king, and another 
to the queen; and a fermon to be 
preached by Dodd to the conviéts 
in Newgate. It may appear trifling 
to add, that about the fame time he 
wrote a prologue to the comedy of 
A Word to the Wile, written by 
Hugh Kelly. The play, fome years 
before, had been damned by a party 
on the firft night. It was revived 
for the benefit of the author’s wi- 
dow. Mrs. Piozzi relates, that when 
Johnfon was rallied for thefe ex- 
ertions, fo clofe to one another, his 
anfwer was, ** When they come to 
me with a dying parfon, and a dead 
ftay-maker, what can a man do?” 
We come now to the laft of his 
literary labours, At the requeit of 
the bookfeliers he undertook the 
Lives of the Poets. The firft pub- 
lication was in 1779, and the whole 
was compleated in 1781. In a me- 
morandum of that year he fays, fome 
time in March he finifhed the Lives 
of the Poets, which he wrote in his 
ufual way, dilatorily and haftily, 
unwilling to work, yet working with 
vigour and hafle, In another place, 
he hopes they are written in fuch a 
manner as may tend to the promo- 
tion of piety. 

We may now take leave of Dr. 
Johnfon as an author: his Lives of 
the Poets were completed in 1781, 
and in that year he lott his beloved 
friend, Mr. Thrale; and next year 
a much older friend, Mr. Levet. 

The few remaining occurrences 
may be foon difpatched. In the 
month of June, 1783, Johnfon had 
a paralytic ftroke, which affetted 
his ipeech only. He wrote to Dr, 
Taylor, of Weftminfter; and to his 
friend, Mr. Allen, the printer. who 
lived at the next door. Dr. Broc- 
klefby arrived in a fhort time, and 
-by his care, and that of Dr, Heber- 
den, Johnion foon recovered, In 
the month of Auguft he fet out for 
Lichfield, on a vilit to Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, the daughter of his wite by 
her firft hufband; and in his way 
back paid his refpeéts to Dr, Adams 
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“with affiduity. 









at Oxford. Mrs. Williams died at 
his houfe in Bolt-court in the month 
of September, during his abfence. 
This was another fhock to a mind 
hike his, ever agitated by the thoughts 
of futurity. ‘The contemplation of 
his own approaching end was con- 
ftantly before his eyes; and the 
profpeét of death, he declared, was 
terrible. For many years, when he 
was not difpoled to enter into the 
converfation going forward, who- 
ever fat near his chair might hear 
him repeating, from Shakefpear, 
Ay, but to die and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obftru@tion and to rot; 

This fenfible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod, and the delighted f{pirit 
To bathe in fiery floods.-—— 


And from Milton, 


Who would lofe, 
For fear of pain, this intellectual being ? 


By the death of Mrs. Williams he 
was left in a ftate of deftitution, 
with nebody but Frank, his black 
fervant, to foothe his anxious mo- 
ments. In November, 1783, he was 
{welled from head to foot with a 
dropfy. Dr. Brocklefby, with that 
benevolence with which he always 
affifts his friends. paid his vilts 
y. ‘The medicines pre- 
{cribed were fo efficacious, that in a 
few days, Johnfon, while he was 
offering up his prayers, was fuddenly 
obliged to rife, and, in the courfe of 
the day, difcharged twenty pints of 
water. 

Johnf{on, being eafed of his droply, 
began fo entertain hopes that the 
vigour of his conftitution was not 
entirely broken, For the fake of 
converiing with his friends, he efta- 
blifhed a converfation club, to meet 
on every Wednefday evening ; and, 
to ferve a man whom he had known 
in Mr, Thrale’s houfhold for many 
years, the place was fixed at his 
houle in Effex -ftreet, mear the 
Temple. 

In O€tcber, 1784, we find Dr, 
Johnfon correfponding with Mr, 
Nichols, the intelligent compiler of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and, in 
the 
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the languor of ficknefs, ftill defi- 
rous to contribute all in his power 
to the advancement of f{cience and 
uleful knowledge. 

In that languid condition, he ar- 
rived, on the 16th of November, at 
his houfe in Bolt-court, there to end 
his days. He laboured with the 
dropfy and an afthma. He was at- 
tended by Dr. Heberden, Dr. War- 
yen, Dr. Brocklefby, Dr. Butter, 
and Mr. Cruikfhank, the eminent 
furgeon. Eternity prefented to his 
mind an aweful profpe&t, and, with 
as much virtue as perhaps ever is 
the lot of man, he fhuddered at the 
thought of his diffolution. His 
friends awakened the comfortable 
refle&tion of a well-[pent life ; and, 
as his end drew near, they had the 
fatisfattion of feeing him compofed, 
and even chearful, infomuch.that 
he was able, in the courfe of his 
reftlefs nights, to make tranflations 
of Greek epigrams from the Antho- 
logia ; and to compofe a Latin epi- 
taph for his father, his mother, and 
his brother Nathaniel. He medi- 
tated, at the fame time, a Latin ine 
{cription to the memory of Garrick, 
but his vigour was exhaufted, 

On the 8th of December, the 
Rev. Mr, Strahan drew his will, by 
which, after a few legacies, the refi- 
duc, amounting to about fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, was hequeathed to 
Frank, the black fervant, formerly 
configned to the teftator by his friend 
Dr. Bathurft. 

The hiftory of a death-bed is pain- 


ful. Mr. Strahan informs us, that 
the ftrength of religion prevailed 
againit the infirmity of nature; and 
his foreboding dread of the Divine 
Juftice fubfded into a pious truft 
and humble hope of mercy at the 
throne of grace. On Monday, the 
13th day of December (the laft of 
his exiftence on this fide’ the grave), 
the defire of life returned with all 
its former vehemence. He till 
imagined, that, by punéturing’ his 
legs, relief might be obtained. At 
eight inthe morning he tried the 
experiment, but no water followed. 
In an hour or two after, he fell into 
a doze, and about feven in the even- 
ing, expired without a groan. 

On the goth of the month his re- 
mains, with due folemnities, and a 
numerous attendance of his friends, 
were buried in Weftminfter Abbey, 

ear the foot of Shakefpeare’s mo- 
nument, and clofe to the grave of 
the late Mr. Garrick. The funeral 
fervice was read by his friend Dr, 
Taylor. 

A black marble over his grave 

has the following in{cription : 
Samvet Jounson, LL.D, 
obiit xi11t dic Decembris, 
Anno Domini 
MDCCLX XXIV. 
fEtatis fue pxxv. 

In the 10th volume of our Maga- 
zine we have given fo extenfive an 
effay on the charatter of Dr. John- 
fon, written by his friend Mr. Mur- 
phy, that any further obfervations 
thereon here will be needlefs. 


BIOGRAPHIANA; 


OR, ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS, 


Numser XXII. 


FeERRANTI PALLAVICHINI, 
C WIFT very probably took his 

idea of the * Tale of a Tub” 
from this writer’s fatire upon the 
church of Rome, called, 11 Divertio 
Celefte Cagionato delle Diffolutezze 
dalla Spofa Romana, confagrato alla 
fimplicita dei Chriftiani {grupula- 


tori,” in three fmal! volumes. 12mo. 
Pallavichini was fadly perlecuted by 
Urban the Eighth and his family 
that of the Barberini. To one of 
his fatires agatn{t that family he af- 
fixed a frontilpiece, reprefenting a 
crucifix furrounded by burning 
thorns, and by it a {warm of bees, 

(the 
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(the Barberini arms) with this motto 
from fcripture, “ Circumdedérunt 
me fecut Apes, & me exorferunt 
ficut ignis in fpinis.” For thefe 
and other offences given to that 
powerful family, he was obliged to 
quit Rome, and to go to Venice; 
which place he was afked to quit 
for Avignon, by fome Italian, who 
pretended to be his friend. He had, 
however, no fooner fet his foot in 
the territory of Avignon, than he 
was feized by an officer of the le- 
gate’s of that city, and conduéted to 
prifon, and had foon afterwards his 
head ftruck off. The traitor, how- 
ever, did not long remain unpu- 
nifhed, for a friend of Pallavichini’s 

rfued him through nearly half of 
Pete; to avenge the death of Pal- 
Javichint, and at laft affaffinated him. 
Paliavichini’s works are in a number 
of finall volumes, 


Louis XII, of France. 


This excellent prince, on taking 
off a tax from his fubje€ts, in a pub- 
lic affembly had, by a general accla- 
mation, the glorious name of * the 
father of the people” given him, 
whilft himfclf and the whole affem- 
bly burft inio tears. 

The news of his death was an- 
nounced at Pzris by the watchmen 
of that city in this manner, to the 
found of their belis: ‘* Le bon Roi 
Louis, pere du peuple ef mort, 
priez Dieu pour Je repos de fon 
ame.” The fe& of the Vaudois, a 
tifing {e& of Proteftants. began to 
appear tn ins reign in the fouth of 
France, he was teized by fome of the 
bigots about his court to exterminate 
them. Louis, however, contented 
himfelf with fending fome magif- 
trates, upon whole judgement and 
good ienfe he could rely to vifit 
them, and to make a report of them 
tohim. On their return, they gave 
him fo favourable an account of the 
guictnefs of their behaviour, and the 
ftrittnefs ot their morals, that the 
good monarch, turning to hts cour- 
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tiers, faid, *’ Uren my word, gentle- 
‘ . é “Vv 


men, I am afraid that they are only 
better Chriftians than ourfelves ” 
Francis the Firfi, 

Was, with great reafon, ftyled the 
father of letters. He really appears 
to have patronized learned men and 
artifts, from the pleafure that he rey 
ceived from their exertions. When 
Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated 
{culptor, told him one day how 
happy he was to be employed by fo 
great a monarch—‘ Sir,” faid he, 
*¢ ] am as happy to have fo great an 
“ artiftto employ.” When Francis 
was at Avignon, he had the tomb of 
Laura, Petrarch’s mifrefs, ovened, 
and threw into the coffin a copy of 
verfes upon her, made by himfelf. 

Marcarert, Queen of Navgrre, 

Sifter to Francis the Firft, rode 

oft from Paris to Madrid to fee her 
asthes, who was a prifoner at Ma- 
drid. He ufed to call her always, 
*¢ Ma mie, ma m:gnonne;” and faid, 
that to her vifit he was indebted for 
his life. Out of gratitude, he gave 
her in marriage to Albert, king of 
Navarre, with a confiderable por- 
tion. She wrote alittle book in fa- 
vour of the proteftant religion, called 
“ Le mirror de I’ame Pechereffe.”” It 
was condemned by the Sorbonne, 
and fhe afterwards became a ca- 
tholic. Margaret, as a writer, is 
better known by a colleétion of mo- 
rals, called ‘* Heptameron ou les 
Nouvelles de la Reine de Navarre.” 
in 2 vols, /12mo. The book is 
efteemed for the variety and extent 
of imagination difplayed in it, and 
is reprehenfible, from the freedom 
with which it is written. Margaret, 
like her brother, had the learned 
men and wits of the time at her 
court: they gave her the name of 
the tenth Mufe, and ufed to addrefs 
their verfes to her under that title. 
Ronfarde, the celebrated French» 
poet of his time, was, like moft other 
poets, prodigal and profufe, and was 
much harratied by hs creditors. She 
wrote to him thele very clegant 

lines ; 
Si 
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Si ceux a. qui devez (comme vous dites) 
Vous connoiffent comme je vous connois, 
Quitte feriez des Dettes que vous fites, 

Au temps paflé tant grands que petits, 

En leur payant un Dezain toutefois ‘ 
Tel que la votre, que vaut mieux mille fois 
Que d’argent dd par vous en confcience, 
Car, eftimer on peut Vargent au poids 
Mais on ne peut (& j’en donne ma voix) 
Aiflez priler votre belles fcience, 


Many poets would be glad to be 
permitted to pay their creditors in 
the way fuggefted by the elegant 
Margaret, in paper money. 

Marcaret of Valois, 

Firft wife of Henry the Fourth, 
of France, This beautiful princefs, 
with as much wit and learning as 
Margaret de Navarre, had lefs con- 
duét; for when her brother, Charles 
the Ninth, gave her in marriage to 
Henry, he jokingly faid, * J’ai 
donné ma fceur en marriage a tous 
les Huguenots de moi Royaume.” — 
She was at Paris on the accurfed day 
of St. Bartholomew, and faved a 
poor Huguenot officer from being 
murdered, who had fled for refuge 
into her bed-chamber. Of this fhe 
gives a very particular account in 
the memoirs which fhe wrote of 
her life, and which unluckily fhe 
never finifhed. The ftyle of her 
memoirs is that vicux Gaulos, that 
old French, that we admire fo much 
in Amyot, the celebrated tranflator 
of Plutarch. She appears to have 
fludied Amyot’s.{tyle with great at- 
tention. She lived upon ill terms 
with Henry, and was confined by 
him fora long time, in one of the 
fortrefles of Navarre. She thus 
exaftly defcribes the effeéts of ca- 
Jamity and folitude upon her mind: 
*‘ I received,” fays fhe, “ thele two 
good fruits from my misfortunes and 
my confinement; the one, that I got 
a tafte for ftudy; the other, that I 
gave into devotion: two things for 
which I fhall never have had the 
Jeaft tafte, had 1 continued amongft 
the pomps and vanities of the worid, 
For thefe. perhaps, I am not fo much 
to thank fortune as Frovidence, that 
was kind enough to procure for me 
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fuch an excellent remedy, againft 
the evils that were to happen to me 
in future. Sorrow,” adds fhe, * con- 
trary ‘to gaiety, (which carries out of 
us our thoughts and our aétions) 
makes the mind rally within itfelf, 
and exert its whole powers to reject 
the evil, and to feek after the good, 
in hopes to find out that fovercign 
and fupreme good, which is the 
readieft way to bring itfeif to the 
knowledge and love of the Deity.” 

Margaret, who was a {cholar, on 
feeing one day a poor man upcn @ 
dunghill, cried out, 


Pauper ubique jacet. 


In.any place, in any bed, 
The beggar refts his weary head. 


The man, to her aftonifhment, 
replied, 

In thalamis hic noéte tuis regina jacerem 
Si verum hoc effet, pauper ubique jacit. 


Ah! beauteous queen, were this but true, ~ 
This night I’d furely fleep with you. 


The queen ill-humouredly re 
torted, 


Oh! were this true, thou wretched wight, 
A gaol thould be thy bed to-night, 

Where ftripes and fetters, whips and pain, 
Thy tongue’s ftrange licence fhould reftrain. 


Margaret, like a good-humoured 
wife, after having been divorced 
from her hufband for her gallantries, 
led up his fecond queen, Mary, of 
Medicis, to the altar. Margaret 
was extremely charitable to the poor, 
and very liberal to men of talents 
and to her attendants. Her houfe 
was the rendezvous of the deaux 
efprits of her time. Margaret danced 
fo gracefully, that the celebrated 
Don John, of Auftria, went incog- 
nito from Bruffels to Spa to {ee her 
dance. On the extinttion of the 
houfe of Valois, by the death of 
Margaret, fome one wrote thefe lines: 
Margaris, alma, foror, confors, & filiaregum 
Omnibus his moricns, proh dolor orba fuit, 
Pars ferro occubuit, nars altera caefa venene 
Futior eft folis pervula cella gravi, 

Pracvilis obiit mater vexata procellis 
Par natae niror praeftitit inferias. 


a>} 
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Margaret wrote a volume of 
poems, and fome unfinifhed memoirs 


of her life. 


Cuartes the Ninth. 


This young monfter of cruelty 
fired from his palace of the Louvre 
with an arquebyfs upon the poor 
Huguenots that were endeavouring 
to efcape from the maffacre of St. 
Barthelemi. On the. firft propo- 
fition of the maffacre he hefitated, 
and they were fo afraid of his irre- 
folution, that the fignal for this in- 
human butchery was given an hour 
fooner than it was originally in- 
tended. Cruelty feems to be one of 
the charatterics of the French na- 
tion. In England, “ the brains are 
out, and there is an end;”’ but in 
the polifhed country of France, they 
Pp arade about the ‘objeéts of their 
cruelty. An Englifh gentleman was 
at Lyons many years ago, on the day 
on which a conviét was broke alive 
upon the wheel. He exprefled his 
furprize at the ordinary in that 
town. that agreat.a polill ied country 
fhould punifh criminals in fo bar- 
barous ae fo difgufting-a m: inner. 
An o!d merchant replied, * Y oung 
man, you do not know my country- 
men fo well as I nothing but 
es porte 1e:t atrocity of punifh- 
ment will keep them in any order { 
affure you.” There is a very {carce 
book. called, De Ja Cruauré des 
Francois en Flanders. It was writ- 
ten early in Louis the Fourteen 
time. 

Chevalier de  Horitat. 

Who would have imagined that 
this ragzed and inflexible maviftrate 
would have amufed his leifure with 
writing Latin verfes to abufe the 
ladies of his time. who did not fuckle 
their own children. His poem on 
this fingular fubyedt is addrefled to 
the celebra ited Jean Morel; fome of 
the lines may be thus tranflated: 


ais 
do; 


Can nature, like a se hereto Be deny 
The lacteal balm, the tender babe’s fupply? 
Induilgent parent, from her copious ftores, 


The foed of helptefs iufurt lite the puurst 
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To thofe vain females, niggardly alone, 
Whofe pride and luxury her powers difowrt. 
Obferve the horned tyrants of the field, 
They to th’ unnatural mother leffons yield. 
Dees the fierce lionefs, of horrid glare, 
Negleét her favage charge, her rifing care; 
And her young offspring, with obdurate 
heart, 
To her fell neighbour’s purchas’d care 
impart ? 


The poem is a long one, and con- 
tains many as fine and as {trong fen- 
timents as thefe given here. The 
late ingenious and excellent Dr. 
Gregory, of Edinburgh, has, in that 
very pretty book of his, The com- 
parative View of the State and Fa- 
culties of Man with thofe of the ani- 
mal World, fhewn it to be no lefs 
the intere{t than the duty of the mo- 
ther (unlefs her ftate of health pre- 
vents it) to fuckle her own child. 
She procures greater health and fpi- 
rits, as well as greater beauty, by the 
operation; and, adds he, * another 
great inconveniency attending the 
negicét, is the depriving women of 
that interval of refpite and of eafe, 
which nature intended for them be- 
tween child-bearings. A woman 
who does not nurfe, “has naturally a 
child every year; this greatly ex- 
haufts the conftitution, and brings 
on the infirmities of old age before 
their time. A woman who nurfes 
her child, has an interval of a year 
and a half, or two years, betwixt her 

hildren, in which the conftitution 
has time to recover its vigour, The 
chancellor de l’? Hopital’s Latin 
poems are in one vol. folio, 1585, 
and in one vol. ofiavo, 1732. Of 
this great magiftrate’s fimple manner 
of living, Brantome gives the beft 
account. ‘Il me depécha bientét 
& nous fit diner tres bien (du Bou- 
ili feulement, car c’etoit fon ufage). 
Devant le diner ce n’etoit que 
beaux difcours & belles fentences & 
quelquefois auth de geutils mois 
pour rire.” 

James Howat, Ef. 

In his letters lays down this in- 
fallible rule to find the mother 
tongue of any country > Go,” 

fay3 
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fays he, * amongft thofe who in- 
habit the barreneft and the moft 
mountainous places which are pofts 
of fecurity and faftnefs.” The ce- 
lebrated German critic, Morhoff, 
fays, that the beft and the moft con- 
cife account of the different lan- 
guages of Europe, is to be found in 


TY 


the letters of this ingenious and 
learned man, book the fecond, letiers 
55; &c. &c. Howell’s letters con- 
tain a treafure of reading and learn- 
ing, however difgraced it may be 
occafionally by quaintnefs and con- 
ceils. 


Be Gt RiusAsP 3 Ane ae 
NoumBer VIII. 


HAT eloquent prelate, Je- 
j remy Taylor, in {peaking of 
marriage, breaks out with this rap- 
turous defcription of it, not inferior 
to the celebrated apoltrophe of J. J. 
Rouffeau, * Femme, femme !’’— 
*¢ Mental love is a thing as pure as 
light, facred as a temple, lafling as 
the world. That love that can 
¢ afe, as faid an ancieng, was never 
true. Mental love contains in it 
all fweetnefs, all fogiety, all felicity, 
all prudence, and all wifdom. It 
is an union of all things excellent; 
it contains proportion, fatisfattion, 
reft, and confidence, The eyes of 
a wife are then,” fays this elegant 
and learned writer, ‘fair as the 
light of heaven; a man may then 
eafe his cares, and lay down his 
forrows upon her lap, and can retire 
home as to his fan&tuary and .re- 
feftory, and his gardens of {weet- 
nefs and of chafte refrefhment.”— 
This paflage reminds one of an 
anecdote that istold of Peter the 
Great, czar of Ruffia. He was a 
man of a molt favage and ferocious 
temper; and when he became angry, 
his eyes flafhed fire, and his whole 
frame was convulfed: yet no fooner 
did his lovely emprefs Catharine 
appear, than he ufed to throw him- 
felf at her feet, and lay his head in 
her lap. Under the preffure of her 
foft and beautiful hands, the throb- 
bing of his temples ceafed, and he 
immediately became calm and com- 
pofed. 


How very few epigrams would 
there be in the world, if what the 


great Pafcal fays of one of Martial’s 
was duly confidered. The epigram 
of Martial, upon fhort-fighted per- 
fons, fays this excellent man, is 
good for nothing, becaufe it does 
not confole them or their defeéts, 
and only gives to its writer the 
credit of being able to make a point. 
All that is only to fhew the talent 
of the author is good for nothing. 
—Ornamentum ambitiofam. We 
fhould endeavour to pleafe thofe 
only who are perfons of kind and 
humane fentiments, and not thofe 
who are of a cruel and inhuman 
nature. 


Man, fays Pafcal,. is neither an 
angel or a beaft; and the misfor- 
tune is, that he that pretends to be 
the angel, muft be always the beatt, 


Aftrologers and alchymifts have 
certain principles, fays Pafcal, but 
aey abufe them. The abufe of 


truth, adds he, ought in juitice to 


be as feverely punifhed, as ihe ad- 
miflion of a falfhood. 


Adverfity has the fame effeéts 
upon different minds, that water 
has upon different bodies; fome it 
hardens, others it foftens, 


Who can fuppofe man naturally 
virtuous, when in every country in 
the univerfe there are laws and re- 
ligion to reftrain his aétions, and to 
amend his difpofition. 


The king, fays our laws very 
wifely, can do no wrong. As he 
can do nothing of himfelf, and 

Be without 
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without his minifters and coun- 
fellors, they alone are refponfible 
who are the efficient perfons. 


A king, faid an old king of Caf- 
tile, has only one way of knowing 
his defefts. Let him ride a mettle- 
fome horfe, and if he does not 
know how to manage him, he will 
mott certainly be thrown. 


We are all flaves to the law that 
we may become free, fays Tully. 
Indeed where there is no law, there 
can be no liberty. That licence 
which every one would arrogate to 
himfelf, would very foon deftroy 
itfelf. Men, according to Gold- 
{mith, are but too apt 


$¢ To call it freedom, when themfelves are 
free.”’ 

That is, mankind naturally like to 

do as they pleafe themfelves, and to 

debar all other perfons from that 

privilege. 

May we not fay, if pardon and 
impunity extended to murderers 
and houfebreakers, in the lines of 
the motto, 

When heav’n-defcended mercy is mif- 
plac’d, 

The law is broken, and the prince difgrac’d; 

*Tis pity’s felf that ftops the falling tear, 

> Tis clemency that bids us be fevere ; 

And though it feems too hard on vice to 
prefs, 

By more chaftifing, yet chaftifes lefs. 

What do you do with thofe of 
your army that are guilty of maraud- 
ing ? faid the celebrated prince of 
Eugene, one day, to John Duke of 
Marlborough in Flanders. I have 
none to punifh, replied the Duke; 
they have been ever treated by me 
with fuch fummary and fuch fevere 
juftice, and know they have never 
the leaft chance of impunity, that 
they do not think of committing 
that crime, fo common amongtft ar- 
mies of leis rigid difcipline than 
mine, 


The very defire of a good name 
is virtue, fays Gracion, Cato the 
venfor ufed tu tay, that po one 


would be virtuous, if glory was fee 
parated from virtue. So Juvenal, 


—Quis virtutem ample¢titur ipfana 
Premia fi tollos. 


Propriety is the teft of excellence, 
even in virtue itfelf, 


The Spanifh proverb fays, * Be 
upon your guard again{t that man 
who does but one thing.” That is, 
he mutt know it fo fuperiorly well, 
that if you have any concern with 
him, refpecting it, he is likely to be 
far above your match, 


Another Spanifh proverb againft 
cunning is very excellent. “ That 
man 1s a foal who does not confider, 
that whilft he is thinking, a thoufand 
other perfons are thinking too.” 


How very little is to be decided 
re{fpefting the charaélers of men 
from the laft moments of their lives, 
Many pious and good perfons have 
left the world in agonies and ter- 
tors, whilft many vicious and diflo- 
iute men have died with great calm- 
nefs. Pericles, of all men perhaps 
the leaft fuperftitious, and who, 
during a long and a€tive life, had 
ever appeared to be mafter of him- 
felf, on his death-bed fhewed a friend 
a charm that had been put upon his 
breaft. ‘ See,” faid he, “ to what 
I am come; the women have made 
me do this.” Patru was defired by 
the great Bofluet, on his death-bed, 
to undeccive the world, refpeéting 
fome free opinions he was fuppofed 
to have entertained. ‘Ah, mon- 
feigneur,”” replied he, ‘dans les 
derniers moments, ou parle le plus 
fouvenent par foiblefle ou par va- 
nité.” 


Vice feems even in this world to 
be more its own punifhment, than 
virtue is perhaps its own reward, 
Juvenal fays finely, 

——Prima eft hac ultro quod fe 

Judice, nemo, nocens abfolvitur. 


Some one calls the little French 
book, entitled the Ana, the blanc 
Manger de la Literature. May we 

not 
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not fay of the compilers of them 
with Shakefpeare, 
¢* They pick up jokes, as pigeons peas.” 


«Many perfons,” fays the in- 
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comparable Pafcal, ** difdain to be- 
lieve the miracles recorded in the 
gofpels, and yet do not refufe their 
aflent to thofe attributed to Vef- 
pafian.” 


An ACCOUNT or a BITUMINOUS LAKE or PLAIN in tue 
ISLAND or TRINIDAD. 


BY MR. ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 


From the Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of London. 


A Moft remarkable produétion 
d of nature in the ifland of Tri- 
nidad, is a bituminous lake, or ra- 
ther plain, known by the name of 
Tar Lake; by the French called La 
Bray, from the refemblance to, and 
an{wering the intention of, fhip 
pitch, It lies in the leeward fide 
of the ifland, about half-way from 
the Bocas to the fouth end, where 
the Mangrove {wamps are inter- 
rupted by the fand-banks and hills ; 
and on a point of land which ex- 
tends into the fea about two miles, 
exaétly oppofite to the high moun- 
tains of Paria, on the north fide of 
the Gulf. 

This cape, or head-land, is about 
fifty fect above the level of the fea, 
and is the greateft elevation of land 
on this fide of the ifland, From 


the fea it appears a mals of black vi." 


trified rocks; but, on a clofe exa- 
mination, it is found a compofition 
of bituminous {coriz, vitrified fand, 
and earth, cemented together; in 
fome parts beds of cinders only are 
I 4 In approaching this Cape, 
there is a ftrong fulphureous fmell, 
fometimes difagreeable, This {mell 
is prevalent in many parts of the 
ground to the diftance of eight or 
ten miles from it. 

This point of land is about two 
miles broad, and on the eaft and 
welt fides, from the diftance of 

‘ about half a mile from the fea, falls 
with a gentle declivity to it, and is 
joined to the main land on the 
fouth by the continuation of the 
Mangrove {wamps; fo that the bi- 
tuminous plain is on the higheft 


part of it, and only feparated from 
the fea by a margin of wood which 
furrounds it, and prevents a diftant 
profpeét of it. Its fituation is fimi- 
lar to a Savannah, and, like then, it 
is not feen till treading upon its 
verge. Its colour, and even iurface, 
prefent at firft the afpeét of a lake 
of water; but I imagine it got the 
appellation of Lake when feen in, 
the hot and dry weather, at which 
time its furface to the depth of an 
inch is liquid, and then frem its co- 
hefive quality it cannot be walked 
upon. 

It is of a circular form, and I 
f{uppofe about three miles in circum- 
ference. At my firft approach it 
appeared a plane, as {mooth as glafs 
excepting fome fmall clumps of 
fhrubs and dwarf-trees that had 
taken poffeffion of fome {pots of its; 
but when I had proceeded fome 
yards on it, I found it divided into 
areola of different fizes and fhapes :° 
the chafms or divifions anaftomofed 
through every part of it; the fur- 
face of the areola perfeétly hori- 
zontal and {mooth ; the margins un- 
dulated, each undulation enlarged to 
the bottom t:ll they join the oppolite. 
On the furface the margin or firft un- 
dulation is diftant from the oppofite 
from four to fix feet, and the fame 
depth before they coalefce ; but where 
the angles of the areolze oppofe, the 
chafms or ramifications are wider 
and deeper. When I wasat it, all 
thefe chafms were full of water, the 
whole forming one true. horizontal 
plane, which rendered my invetti- 
gation of it difficult and tedious, be- 

j ing 





ing neceffitated to plunge into the 
Water a great depth in paffing from 
one areolz to another. The trucft 
idea that can be formed of its fur- 
face will be from the areolze and 
their ramifications on the back, of 
aturtle. Its morecommon confitt- 
ence and appearance is that of pit- 
coal, the colour rather greyer. It 
breaks into {mall fragments, of a 
cellular appearance and gloffy, with 
a number of minute and fhining 
particles interfperfed through its 
fubftance ; it is very friable, and, 
when liquid, is of a jet black co- 
lour. Some parts of the furface are 
covered with a thin and brittle 
{coria, a little elevated, 

As to its depth, I can form no 
idea of it; for in no part could I 
finda fubftratum of any other fut- 
ftance; in fome parts | found cal- 
cined earth mixed with it. 

Although I {melt fulphur very 
ftrong on pafling over many parts 
of it, I could difcover no appear- 
ance of it, or any rent or crack 
through which the {teams might 
iffue ; probably it was from fome 
parts of the adjacent woods: for al- 
though fulphur is the bafis of this 
bituminous matter, yet the {mells 
are very different, and eafily diftin- 


guifhed, for its {mell comes the* 


neareft to that of pitch of any thing 
I know. I could make no impref- 
fion on its furface without an axe: 
at the depth of a foot I found it a 
little fofier, with an oily appear- 
Anes 5 ae 
ance, in {mall cells. A little of it 
held to a ‘burning candle, makes a 
hiffing or cracking noife like nitre, 
emitting fmall fparks with a vivid 
flame, which extinguifhes the mo- 
ment the candle is removed. A 
piece put in the fire will boil up a 
, ° 7: aka . ; = 
long time without fuffering much 
limit a long ume {e- 
vere heat, the furface will burn and 
form a thin fcoria, under which the 
reft remains liguid. Heat feems 
not to render 1t fluid, or occupy a 
‘ ‘ ‘il 
larger fpace than when cold; from 
id —- ° ¢ . we 
which, I imagine, there 1s but little 


during the dry 


alteration on it 
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months, as the folar rays cannot ex- 
ert their force above an inch below 
the furface. I was told by’ one 
Frenchman, that in the dry feafon 
the whole was an uniform fmooth 
mafs; and by another, that the ra- 
vins contained water fit for ufe 
during the year; but neither can I 
believe: for if, according to the 
firft affertion, it was an homogene- 
ous mals, fomething more than an 
external caufe muft affeét it, to give 
it the prefent appearances; nor 
without fome hidden caufe can the 
fecond be granted. Although the 
bottoms of thefle ramified channels 
admit not of abforption, yet from 
their open expolure, and the black 
furface of the circumjacent parts, 
evaporation muit go on amazing 
quick, and a fhort time of dry wea- 
ther muft foon empty them; nor 
from the fituation and {tru@ture of 
the place is there a pollibility of 
fupply but from the clouds. To 
fhew that the progrefs of evapora- 
tion is incenceivably quick here, at 
the time I vifited it, there were, on 
an average, two thirds of the time 
inceffant torrents of rain; but from 
the afternoon being dry, with a 
gentle breeze (as is generally the 
cafe during the rainy feafon im this 
illand,) there evidently was an equi- 
librium between the rain and eva- 
poration ; for in the courfe of three 
days I {aw it twice, and perceived 
no alteration on the height of the 
water, nor any outlet for it but by 
evaporation, 

I take this bituminous fubftance 
to be the ditumen afphaltum Linnai. 
A gentie heat renders it duétile; 
hence, mixed with a little greafe or 
common pitch, it is much ufed for 
the bottoms of fhips, and for which 
intention it is collected by many, 
and I fhould conceive it a prefer- 
vative againit the Borer, fo deftruc- 
tive to fhips in this part of the 
world, 

sefides this place, where it is 
found in this folid ftate, it is found 
liquid in many parts of the woods: 
and at the diftance of twenty miles 
from 
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from this about two inches thick, 
round holes of three or four inches 
diameter. and often at cracks or 
rents. This is conftantly liquid, 
and {mells ftronger of tar than when 
indurated, and acheres ftrongly to 
any thing it touches $ greafe is the 
only thing that will diveft the hands 
of it. ; 
The foil in general, for fome dif- 
tance round La Bray, is cinders 
and burnt earths ; and where not fo, 
it is a ftrong argillaceous foil ; the 
whole exceedingly fertile, which is 
always the cafe where there are any 
fulphureous particles in it. Every 
part of the country, to the diftance 
of thirty miles round, has every 
appearance of being formed by con- 
vulfions of nature from fubterrane- 
ous fires. In feveral parts of the 
woods are hot f{prings ; fome I tried 
with a well graduated thermometer 
of Fahrenheit, were 20° and 22° 
hotter than the atmofphere at the 
time of trial. From its pofition to 
them, this part of the ifland has cer- 
tainly experienced the effetts of the 
volcanic eruptions, which have 
heaped up thofe prodigious mailes 
of mountains that terminate the pro- 
vince of Paria on the north; and 
no doubt there has been, and {ftill 
probably is, a communication be- 
tween them. One of. thefe moun- 
tains oppofite to La Bray in Trint- 
dad, about thirty miles diftant, has 
every appearance. of a volcanic 
mountain: however. the volcanic 
efforts have been very weak here, 
as no trace of them extend above 
two miles from the fea in this part 
of the ifland, and the greater part of 
it has had its origin from a very 
different caufe to that of volcanos ; 
but they have certainly laid the 
foundation of it, as is evident from 
the high ridge of mountains which 
furrounds its windward fide to pro- 
teét it from the depredations of the 
ocean, and is its only barrier againft 
that over-powering element, and 
may properly be called the ikeleton 


of the ifland. 
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From every examination I have 
made, I find the whole ifland form- 
ed of an argillaceous earth, either 
in its primitive ftate, or under its 
different metamorphofes. The bafes 
of the mountains are compofed of 
{chiftus argillaceus and talcum litho= 
margo; but the plains or low-lands 
remaining nearly in the fame moift 
{tate as at its formation, the compo- 
nent particles have not experienced 
the viciflitudes of nature fo much as 
the more elevated parts, confequent- 
ly retain more of their primitive 
forms and properties. As argilla- 
ceous earth is formed from the fedi- 
ment of the ocean, from the fitua- 
tion of Trinidad to the Continent, 
its formation is eafily accounted for, 
granting firft the formation of the 
ridge of mountains that bound its 
windward fide, and the high moun- 
tains on the Continent that nearly 
join it: for the great influx of cur- 
rents into the Gulf of Paria from 
the coa(ts of Brazil and Andalutia 
muft bring a vaft quantity of light 
earthy particles from the mouths of 
the numerous large rivers which 
traverfe thefe parts of the Conti- 
nent; but the currents being repel- 
led by thefe ridges of mountains, ed- 
dies and {mooth water will be pro- 
duced where they meet and oppofe, 
and therefore the earthy particles 
would fubfide, and form banks of 
mud, and by frefh accumulations 
added would foon form dry land ; 
and from thefe caufes it is evident 
fuch a traé& of country as Trinidad 
mutt be formed. But thefe caufes 
Rill exift, and the effe& from them 
is evident; for the ifland is daily 
growing on the leeward fide, as may 
be feen from the mud-beds that ex- 
tend a2 great way into the Gulf, and 
there conftantly increafe. But from 
the great influx from the ocean at 
the fouth end of the ifland, and its 
egrefs tothe Atlantic again, through 
the Bocas, a channel mui ever exit 


between the Continent and Trini- 


dad, 
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OBSERVATIONS on certatn HORNY EXCRESCENCES ov 
tHe HUMAN BODY. 


BY EVERARD HOME, ESQ. F.R.S-e 


From the Same. 


HE hiftory of difeafes belongs 

not properly to the province 
of the naturalift or philofopher; it 
is intimately conne&ed with the 
enquiries of the phyfician and 
anatomift; but when difeafe be- 
comes a caufe of the formation of 
parts fimilar to others exifting in 
nature, but rendered uncommon by 
novelty of fituation, or produced 
in animals to which they are not 
naturally appropriated, it may be 
confidered as having inftituted a 
monftrous variety, highly deferving 
of attention from the naturalift. 

To defcribe fuch yarieties is in- 
deed more fully the office of natural 
hiftory than of medicine; but the 
inveftigation of dileafes which are 
found to fubvert the ordinary laws 
of nature refpecting the fituation or 


roduétion of parts in an animal 
Shy, undoubtedly belongs to the 
medical practitioner. 

By thefe confiderations I have 


been induced to lay befcre the 
Royal Society the following ac- 
count of a difeafe which occurs 
fometimes in the human body, very 
remarkable in its efleéts, but very 
dittle underftood as to its caufle; 
namely, the produétion of an ex- 
crefcence fimilar to a horn. So 
curious a phxnomenon has nae 
turally attracted the attention of 
the ignorant as well as the phi- 
fofopher ; and the individuals wha 
have had the misfortune to be fub- 
jet to this difeafe have been con- 
fidcred as monfters. 

Horny excrefcences arifing from 
the human head have not only oc- 
curred in this country, but have 
been met with in feveral other 
parts of Europe; and the horns 
themfelves have been depofited as 
valuable curiofities in the fr col- 
lcttions in Europe. 


In giving the hiftory of a difeafe 
fo rare in its occurrence, and in its 
effects fo remarkable as almoft to 
exceed belief, it might be thought 
right to take fome pains in bringing 
proofs to afcertain that fuch a 
difeafe does really exift: I con- 
fider the doing {fo as lefs neceflary 
at prefent, there being two women 
now alive, and refiding in England, 
who are affe&ted by the complaint. 
I fhall, however, in the courfe of 
this paper, bring other evidence 
from the teftimony of the moft re- 
fpeftable authors who have con- 
fidered this fubjeé. 

The two following cafes contain 
a very accurate and diftinét hiftory 
of the progrefs of the difeafe through 
its different ftages, and make any 
further detail of the fymptoms 
entirely unneceflary. 

Mrs. Longfdale, a woman fiftys 
fix years old, a native of Horn. 
caftle in. Lincolnfhire, fome years 
ago, obferved a moveable tumor on 
the left fide of her head, about two 
inches above the upper arch of the 
left ear, which gradually increafed 
in the courle of four or five years 
to the fize of a pullet’s egg, when it 
burft, and for a week continued to 
difcharge a thick, gritty fluid. In 
the center of the tumor, after the 
fluid was difcharged, fhe perceived 
a {mall foft fubftance, of the fize of 
a pea, and of a reddifh colour on 
the top, which at that time fhe 
took for proud flefh, It gradually 
incréafed in length and thicknefs, 
and continued pliable for about | 
three months, when it firft began to 
put on a horny appearance, In 
two vears and three months from | 
its firft formation, made defperate 
by the increafed violence of the’ 

ain, fhe attempted to tear it from. 
ba: head; and with much difficulty, | 


ang 
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and many efforts, at length broke it 
in the middle, and afterwards tore 
the root from her head, leaving 
a confiderable depreflion which 
ftill remains in the part where it 
grew. Its length altogether is 
about five inches, and its circum- 
ference at the two ends about one 
inch; but in the middle rather lefs. 
It is curled like a ram’s horn con- 
torted, and in colour much re- 
fembling ifinglafs. 

From the lower edge of the de- 

reffion another horn is now grow- 
ing, of the fame colour with the 
former, in length about three inches, 
and nearly the thicknefs of a {mall 
goofe quill; it is lefs contorted, 
and lies clofe upon the head. 

A third horn, fituated about the 
upper part of the lambdoidal future, 
is much curved, above an inch in 
length, and more in circumference 
at its root: its direttion is back- 
wards, with fome elevation from 
the head. At this place two or 
three fucceflive horns have been 
produced, which fhe has coni{tantly 
torn away; but,. as frefh ones have 
{peedily followed, fhe leaves the 
prefent one unmolefted in hopes of 
its dropping off. 

Befides thefe horny excrefcences, 
there are two tumours, each the 
fize of a large cockle; one upon the 
upper part, the other about the 
middle of the left fide of the head; 
both of them admit of confiderable 
motion, and feem to contain fluids 
of unequal confiftence; the upper 
one affording an obfcure fluttua- 
tion, the other an evident one. 

The four horns were all pre- 
ceded by the fame kind of incyfted 
tumours, and the fluid in all of 
them was gritty ; the openings from 
which the matter ifflued were very 
{mall, the cyfts collapfed and dried 
up, leaving the fubitance from 
which the horn proceeded dif- 
tinguifhable, at the bottom. Thefe 
cyfts gave little pain till the horns 
began to fhoot, and then became 
very diftrefling, and continued 
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with fhort intervals till they were 
removed. This cafe is drawn up 
by the furgeon who attended the 
woman for many years, which gave 
him frequent opportunities of fee- 
ing the difeafe in its different 
{tages, and acquiring an accurate . 
hiftory of its fymptoms. 

Mrs. Allen, a middle-aged wo- 
man, refident in Leicefterfhire, had 
an incyfted tumor upon her head, 
immediately under the fcalp, very 
moveable, and evidently contain- 
ing a fluid. It gave no pain unlefs 
prefled upon, and grew to the {ize 
of a {mall hen’s egg. A few years 
ago it burft, and difcharged a fluid ; 
this diminifhed in quantity, and in 
a fhort time a horny excrefcence, 
fimilar to thofe abqve mentioned, 
grew Out from the orifice, which 
has continued toincreafein fize; and 
in the month of November 1790, 
the time I faw it, was about five 
inches long, and a little more than 
an inch in circumference at its 
bafe. It was a good deal con- 
torted, and the furface very ir- 
regular, having a laminated appear- 
ance. It moved readily with the 
fcalp, and. feemed to give no pain 
upon motion; but, when much 
handled, the furrounding {kin be- 
came inflamed. This woman came 
to London, and exhibited herfelf as 
a fhow for money; and it is highly 
probable, that fo rare an occurrence 
would have fufficiently excited the 
public attention to have made it 
anfwer her expeétations in point of 
emolument, had not the circum- 
{tance been made known to her 
neighbours in the country, who 
were much diffatisfied with the 
meafure, and by their importunity 
obliged -her hufband to take her 
into the country. 

That the cafes which I have re- 
lated may not be contidered as pecu- 
liar inftances from which no con- 
clufions can be drawn, it may not 
be amifs to take notice of fome of 
the mot remarkable hiftories of 
this kind, mentioned by authors, 
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and fee how far they agree with 
thofe I have ftated, in the general 
charaéters that are fufficiently obvi- 
ous to ftrike a common obferver ; 
for the vague and indefinite terms 
in which authors exprefs themfelves 
on this fubjeé&t thew plainly, that 
they did not under!tand the nature 
of the difeafe, and their accounts 
of it are not very fatisfattory to 
their readers. 

In the Ephemerides Academiz 
Naturz Curioforum there are two 
cafes of horns growing from the 
human body. One of thefe inftances 
was a German woman, who had 
feveral {wellings, or ganglions, upon 
different parts of her head, from 
one of which a horn grew. The 
other was a nobleman, who had a 
{mall- tumor, about the fize of a nut, 
growing upon the parts covering 
the two laft or lowermoft vertebra 
of the back. It continued for ten 
years, without undergoing any ap- 
parent change; but afterwards en- 
larged in fize, and a horny ex- 
crefcence grew out from it. 

In the Hiftory of the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine, there is an ac- 
count of a woman, ninety-feven 
years old, who had feveral tumors 
on her head. which had been four- 
teen years in growing to the ftate 
they were in at that time: fhe had 
alfo a horn which had originated 
from a fimilar tumor. The horn 
was very moveable, being attached 
to the {calp, without any adhefion 
to the feull. It was fawn off, but 
grew again, and although the opera- 
tion was repeated feveral tmes, 
the horn always returned. 

Bartholine, in his Epiftles, takes 
notice of a woman who had a tumor 
under the {calp, covering the tem- 
poral mufcle. This gradually en- 
larged, and a horn grew from it, 
which had become twelve inches 
long in the year 1646, the time he 
faw it. He gives us a reprefenta- 
tion of it, which bears a very ac- 
curate refemblance to that which I 
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November 1790. No tumor or 
{welling is expreffed in the figure ; 
but the horn is coming dire€ly out 
from the furface of the fkin. 

In the Natural Hiftory of Che- 
fhire, a woman is mentioned to 
have lived in the year 1668, who 
had a tumor or wen upon her head 
for thirty-two years, which after- 
wards enlarged, and two horns 
grew out of it; fhe was then feventy- 
two years old. 

There is a horny excrefcence in 
the Britifh Mufeum, which is 
eleven inches long, and two inches 
and a half in circumference at the 
bafe, or thickeft part. The fol- 
lowing account of this horn I have 
been favoured with by Dr. Gray, 
taken from the records of the 
Mufeum. A woman, named French, 
who lived near Tenterden, had a 
tumor or wen upon her head, 
whith increafed to the fize of a 
walnut; and in the 48th year of 
her age this horn began to grow, 
and in four years arrived at its pre- 
fent fize. 

There are many fimilar hiftories 
of thefe horny excrefcences in the 
authors I have quoted, and in feve- 
ral others; but thofe mentioned 
above are the moft accurate and 
particular with refpeét to their 
growth, and in all of them we find 
the origin was from a tumor, as in 
the two cafes I have related; and 
although the nature of the tumor is 
not particularly mentioned, there 
can be no doubt of its being of the 
incyfted kind, fince in its progrefs 
it exactly refembled them, remaining 
ftationary for a long time, and then 
coming forwards to the fkin; and 
the horn being much fmaller than 
the tumor previoufly to the forma 

tion of the horn, is a proof that 


the tumor muft have burft, and | 


difcharged its contents, 

From the foregoing account it 
muft appear evident, that thefe 
horny excrefcences are not to be 
ranked among the appearances cal- 


have mentioned jo have icen ip ted lafoo gatura >nor ate they altoge- 
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ther the produ& of difeafe, although internal furface, which is likewife 
undoubtedly the confequence of a covered with a cuticle, ‘Thefe 
local difeafe having previoufly cuticular incyfted tumors were, I 
exifted; they are, more properly believe, firft accurately examined by 
{peaking, the refult of certainopera- Mr. Hunter, to whom we are like- 
tions in the part'for its own refto- wife indebted for an explanation 
ration ; but the a€tions of the animal of the mode in which the parts ac- 
ceconomy being unable to bring quire this particular ftru€ure. 
them back to their original ftate, Mr. Hunter confiders the inter- 
this {pecies of excrefcenceis formed nal furface of the cyft to be fo 
as a {ubftitute for the natural cuti- circum{tanced re{peéting the body, 
cular covering. as to lofe the ftimulus of being an 
To explain the manner in which internal part, and receive the {fame 
thefe horns are formed, it will be impreflion from its contents, either 
neceflary to confider the nature of from their nature, or the length of 
incyfted tumors a little more fully; application, as the furface of the 
and in doing fo we fhall find, that fkin does from its external fitua- 
this particular {pecies does not tion. It therefore takes on aétions 
differ in its principle, nor materially fuited to fuch ftimuli, undergoes a 
in its effets, from many others change in its ftrudture, and acquires 
which are not uncommonly met a difpofition fimilar to the cutis, 
with in the human body, as well as and is confequently poffefied of the 
in thofe of many other animals, power of producing cuticle and 
which, as they are more frequentin hair. What the mode of aétion is, 
their occurrence, are alfo much by which the change is brought 
better underftoad. about, is not eafily determined; 
Incyfted tumors differexceedingly but from the indolence of thefe 
among themfelves, aa in the na- complaints, it moft probably re- 
ture of their contents, and intheir quires a confiderable length of time 
progrefs towards the external fur- to produce it. ‘hat the lining of 
face of the body. Many of them the cylft really does poflefs powers 
have no reference to our prefent fimilar to cittis, is proved by the 
purpofe; it is only the more indo- following circumftances: that it 
Jent kind to which I mean now has a power of forming a fucceffion 
to advert: fome of thefe, when of cuticles like the common {kin; 
examined, are not found to con- and what is thrown off in this way, 
tain a fluid, but a fmall quantity of is found in the cavity of the cyft. 
thick, curd-like matter, mixed with It has a fimilar power refpeing 
cuticle broken down into {mall hair, and fometimes the cavity is 
parts, and upon expofing the in- filled with it, fo great a quantity 
ternal furface of the cyit, itis found has been fhed by the internal fur- 
to have an uniform cuticular cover- face. Befides thefe circumftances, 
ing adhering to it, fimilar to that of the hair found in the cy{t cor- 
the cutis on the furface of the body, refponds in appearance with that 
from which it only differs in be- which grows upon the body of the 
ing thinner, and more delicate, animal ; and when incyfte:i tumors 
bearing a greater refemblance to of this kind form in fheep, they 
that which covers the lips. Others contain wool, What is ftill more 
of this kind, inftead of having curious, when fuch cyfts are laid 
cuticle for their contents, are filled open, theinternal furface undergoes 
with hair mixed witha curdled fub- no change from expofure, the cut 
{tance, or hair without any admix- edges cicatrize, and the bottom of 
ture whatever, and have a fimilar the bag remains ever after an exter- 
kind of hair growing upon their nal furface, Different {pecimens, 
C2 illufirative 
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illuftrative of the above-mentioned 
circumftances, are prefented in Mr. 
Hunier’s colleétion of difeafes. 

The cyfts that produce horny 
excrefcences (which are only ano- 
ther modification of cuticle) are 
very improperly confidered as giv- 
ing rife to horns; for if we examine 
the mode in which the fubftance 
grows, we fhall find it the fame with 
the human nails, coming direétly 
out from the furface of the cutis. 
It differs from the nails in not 
being fet upon the fkin by-a’thin 
edge, but by a furface of fome 
breadth, with a hollow in the mid- 
dle, exaétly in the fame manner as 
the horn of the rhinoceros: at leaft 
this is evidently the cafe in the 
{pecimen preferved in the Britifh 
Mufeum, and in one which grew 
out from the tip of a fheep’s ear; 
they are alfo folid, or nearly fo, in 
their fubitance. 

This mode of growth is very 
different from that of horns, which 
are all formed upon a core, either 
of bone or foft parts, by which 
means they have a cavity in them; 
a ftru€ture peculiar to this kind of 
cuticular fubitance. 

Incyited tumors in different ani- 
mals would appear, from thefe ob- 
fervations, to be confined in their 
produétion, to the cuticular fub- 
ftance proper to the animal in 
which they take place; for, although 
cuticle, hair, nail, hoof, and horn, 
are equally productions of animal 
fubltance, only differing in trivial 
circumftances from each other, we 
do not find in the human fubjeét 
any inftance of an incyfled tumor 
containing a fubiiance different 
from the cuticle, hair, and nails of 
the human body, to which laft the 
horny excretcences, the tubjett of 
the prefent paper, are certainly 
very clofcly allied, both in growth, 
dtructure, and external appearance ; 


and when of fome length, they are 
found to be fo. brittle as to break in 
two, upon being roughly handled, 
which could not happen either to 
hoof or horn. In the fheep they 
produce wool inftead of hair; and 
in one inftance in that animal, 
where they give rife to an horny 
excrefcence, it was lefs compaé in 
its texture, and lefs brittle than 
fimilar appearances in the human 
fubjeét; upon being divided lon- 
gitudinally, the cut furface had 
more the appearance of hoof, and 
was more varied in its colour than 
nail, 

Incyfted tumors being capable 
of producing horns, upon the prin- 
ciple we have laid down, is con- 
trary to the ulual operations of 
nature; for horns are not a pro- 
du&tion from the cutis, and al- 
though not always formed upon a 
bony core, but frequently upon a 
foft pulp, that fubftance differs 
from common cutis in appearance, 
and extends a confiderable way 
into the horn: it is probable, that 
this pulp requires a particular pro- 
cefs for its formation. 

I fhall conclude this paper by 
obferving, that the cafes of horns, 
as they are commonly termed, upon 
the human head, are no more than 
cuticular produétions arifing from 
a cyft, which in its nature is a 
variety of thofe tumors defcribed 
by Mr. Hunter under the general 
name of cuticular incyfled tumors. 

Thefe incyfted tumors, when 
confidered as varieties of the fame | 
difeafe, form a very complete and be 
beautiful feries of the different @ 
modes by which the powers of the 
animal occonomy produce a fub & 
ftitute for the common cuticle upon & 
parts which have been fo much # 
affefted by difeafe as to be unable @ 
to rellore themfelves to a natural & 
flate, 
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LETTERS, 


Addreffed to Profeffor Blumenbach, 


1 me) Oe Dias Sey AB aa (2 
On the Phenomena charaéterizing the Caufes that have formerly operated upon 
this Terreftrial Giobe; and particularly on thofe which fix the Date of the 
Origin of aur prefent Continenis. 


Sir 

Save not forgotten, that when I 

had the happinefs of your com- 
pany here, I laid myfelf under an 
obligation to fend you the fummary 
of our converlation on geology; a 
promife which no other caufe than 
want of time has hitherto with-held 
me from fulfilling. 

You had read in the Journal de 
Phifique the letters I have addreiled 
to the editor, M. de la Metherie, on 
this fubjeé, fo clofely conneéted with 
your itudies: and as we foon found 
that we agreed on many points, it was 
very eafy for us to run over a very 
confiderable field in very little time: 
by which means the different parts 
of my theory being brought more 
clofely together, you better compre- 
hended their connexion, and. felt 
them with more force. It then oc- 
curred to you that I ought to pub- 
lifh an ab({tra€t of this theory, in 
which I fhould confine myfelf to the 
mere enunciation of thofe propo- 
fitions, the proofs of which are efta- 
blifhed in my works; this, to per- 
fons verfed in natural hiftory and 
philofophy, would be fufficient; in 
others it might ferve to excite the 
defire of employing their attention 
on this important fubjeét. 

1. Geology is principally diftin- 

uifhed from natural hiftory, which 
confines itfelf to the defcription and 
claffification of the phenomena pre- 
fented by our globe in the ‘three 
-kingdoms of nature, inafmuch as its 
office is to connett thofe phenomena 
with their caufes. It embraces, 


therefore, the whole extent of what: 


we can acquire of natural know- 
\edge, fince our obfervations on the 


Windfor. 
earth are the true fource of all that 
knowledge. Attronomers, for ex- 
ample, could have taught us no- 
thing concerning the caufes which 
Operate in nature, merely determin- 
ing, as Kepler did, the laws by 
which large bodies move through 
fpace : for if the caufe of the fall of 
bodies on our globe had not ‘con- 
duéted Newton to his theory of gra- 
Vitation, we {till fhould have been 
ignorant of the great laws of motion, 
the influence of which in nature is 
fo general. In vain allo would 
Herfchel more and more extend his 
great difcoveries on the refemblances 
of other planets to the earth; no 
knowledge could be drawn from 
thence, had not our ftudies on the 
earth given rife to natural hiftory, 
chemiltry, ftatics, and thereby to 
certain great traits in the hiftory of 
our globe, which, by analogy, may 
be transferred to them. In vain, 
above all, would light have given us 
knowledge that an univerle exifts; 
this great affemblage of bodies would 
have been mute to us, as to its caules, 
had not the progrelfs of obfervations 
and experiments upon our globe, 
difcovered to us, in light itlelf, a 
fubitance capable of various combi- 
nations with other fubftances; and 
one without which all the other 
caufes of the chemical affinities, 
thofe caufes which, in the greateft 
part of the operations on thefe globes, 
have the mofi confiderable influence 
would be totally without effet. 
Such then is that geology, which is 
not mefely“nominal ; it confifts, as 
I have faid, in the knowledge.of the 
sper wick have atted, and fill 
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a& upon this earth; and thus it is 
that geology embraces al! the know- 
ledge we can gain of nature. To 
geology, therefore, I have direéted 
all my ftudies, and all my refearches, 
and yet, Sir, I will endeavour, in 
the courfe of a few letters, to retrace 
to. you the whole theory of that 
icience which I have thence de- 
duced. 

2. Why has the earth any moun- 
tains ?—Such is the queftion from 
which | fhall here fet out, as, in my 
own private refearches, which have 
never been intermitted, I fet out 
from it forty years ago: and, before 
I can refolve this queftion, I fhall 
have run through the whole field of 
natural knowledge, as far as I am 
snafler of it. 

g- Why arc there pyramids in 
Egypt ?—This is a queftion which 
the antiquarian puts to himfelf, with 
feme hope of finding the folution, 
becaufe he fees fome data to fet out 
from: now the whole path he traces 
im his refearches on thefe edifices, 
marks out that of the geologilt on 
the fubjeé& of our mountains, and of 
our continents, the bafes that fupport 
them. 

4. The entire mafs of our conti- 
nents is compoled of ftrata, fimilar 
in this refpett to the regular courfes 
of ftones in our buildings. A fuc- 
ceflion of ftrata indicates a fucceffion 
of time for their formation: and the 
change from one {pecies of {tratum, 
to another {pecies placed upon it, 
indicates. a change of caule. Thus 
is the mafs of our continents the pro- 
duét of fucccflive operations, during 
which the producing caufes have 
undergone fucceflive changes. 

5. We fee, moreover, that many 
of thele {trata contain the remains 
of animals; and that in fome fuc- 
ceflive fhrata thefe organized bodies 
are of different fpecies. By this we 
judge, that fome confiderable length 
of trme was neceflary for the forma- 
tion of thefe itrata; both on account 
of the fuccethon of individuals of 
the fame {pecies of animals in fome 
of then, end allu on accoust of the 
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change of {pecies, in the fame places 
where the former are buried. 

6. By much the greater part of 
the organized bodies, found in our 
ftrata, confifts of the remains of 
marine animals, and fome of thefe 
are even found in all the claffes of 
{trata, which contain other kinds 
of bodies, not belonging to the mi- 
neral kingdom: fo that all thefe 
ftrata have been formed under the 
waters of the fea, Neverthelefs, 
thefe other bodies, foreign alfo to 
the mineral kingdom, are remains of 
terreftrial animals and vegetables, 
Whence proceeds this mixture of 
terreftrial and marine bodies? Here 
is another charatteriftic of the caufes 
which have operated within this 
period. 

7. It is in thefe pyramids which 
rife upon our plains (namely, the 
mountains) that we fee more clearly 
the fucceffion of the ftrata; and 
there we difcover that thofe which 
contain organized hodies, reft again {t 
others, which muft have Iain origi- 
nally very deep, and which contain 
no veltige of thefe bodies, There 
was then a time when, according to 
all appearance, our globe did not 
contain any of the organized bodies 
at prefent known; and it was in that 
time that thefe firft ftrata were 
formed, which are chiefly obfervable 
towards the center of the great 
chains of mountains, and to which 
our obfervations, with refpe& to 
times paft, are limited. It was not 
till after the formation of thefe {trata 
that any organized bodies exifted, 
firft in the fea, afterwards on the 
land; and their fucceffion in our 
{trata points out to us thus, a certain 
fucceflion of periods in their hiftory, 
intimately conne&ted with the for- 
mation of thefe ftrata. 

8. When we go back to times 
paft, by the afliftance of what may 
be difcovered in the edifices raifed 
by men, we employ ourfelves chiefly 
in attending to their ftruéture; as 
to the materials, we know their ge- 
neral origin; that they have been 
taken from fome of our flrata, The 
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Cafe is not the fame with the edifice 
of our continents; for we fhould be 
very backward in our knowledgr of 
geology, if we were unable to iif 
cover whence originate the materials 
of which thofe {trata are compofed ; 
and at this knowledge we cannot 
hope to arrive, without having firft 
colle&ted all the circum{tances which 
relate to them. Of thefe, the fol- 
lowing is’ among the moft impor- 
tant: : 

g. It is by confidering the quan- 
tity of marine bodies contained in 
our firata, beginning from the fur- 
face, and proceeding to a very great 
depth, and by beholding the inferior 
fubftances, or which muft have been 
fo formerly, difpofed alfo in ftrata, 
that we have concluded all thefe 
{trata to have been formed within 
the fea. They ought not then to 
have any other inflexions than thofe 
which may be fuppofed to have be- 
longed to a bafe on which thefe de- 
pofits might have been accumulated, 
preferving always their continuity 
and their parallelifm, But all thele 
flrata are broken; great maffles of 
them are evidently wanting in fome 
places where formerly they mutt 
have been, and thofe which remain 
are vifibly fubverted in a very con- 
fiderable degree. It is by this dif- 
order only, that we are apprifed of 
their exiftence, and that we are 
made acquainted with their various 
claffes; for if they had not fuffered 
fra&tures and difplacings, as we 
could not then have feen direétly 
any, except thofe by which the reft 
are covered, and as our means of 
penetrating the furface are very li- 
mited, we could have known them 
only to a very inconfiderable depth. 

10. Here then appears the reafon 
why, to the geologift, mountains 
become the firlt objet of attention. 
It- is by means of thefe we learn 
what are the ftrata, even to a very 
great depth, which the loofe foil of 
our plains envelopes; becaufe we 

fee, in different parts of thcfe emi- 
nences, the vertical fe&tions of im- 
anenfe piles of ftrata, og the fummit 
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of which we find fome, that in other 
places are fituated much lower, and 
even buried under the furface of the 
foil. Thefe feétions are difcavered 
not only in the exterior parts of 
mountains, but in the interior: in 
the former, we afk ourfelves what 
is become of the great mats of ftrata, 
of which thefe muft infallibly be 
only part ? In the latter, beholdin 
thele {e€tions on the two fides of the 
valleys, we afk ourfelves allo, whi. 
ther has that portion of the ftrata 
been conveyed, by which this {pace 
was filled? In other places, the fame 
{trata which we had obferved toward 
the upper part of certain vertical 
fe€tions, form the external face of 
mountaigs, where they prefent them- 
{elves in a very inclined pofition, 
Their f{e€tion is found on the fummit 
of the mountain, where we fee them 
leaning one again({t the other: fre- 
quently they are thus divided into 
feveral ranges of eminences, the ho- 
rizontal dimenfion of which is de- 
termined by the thicknetfs of the 
mafs of ftrata, In this very ftrange 
arrangement, the ftrata of different 
kinds, which in other places are feen 
one upon another, are found in dif- 
tinét ranges of eminences, formed of 
thofe fubftances feparately, and 
placed one before another, with 
their fe€tions on the fummit, as if 
they had been turned by violence, 
after having been broken through- 
out the whole thicknefs of their 
{trata; thofe which were the upper-- 
moft, having flipped down the ex- 
ternal part. In the great chains of 
mountains, the ftrata, which origi- 
nally were the loweft, approach the 

neareft to the center of the chain, 
and have their {e@ion raifed to the 
greatelt height. ‘There weg obferve, 
on each fide of the chain, thofe 
flrata which contain organized ba« 
dies, leaning in feveral ranks againit 

other {trata of various clafles, which 

have no fach contents: the clafs of 

thefe {trata which fhould be the 
loweft, as having been formed the 
firft, (that is, the granite) predomi- 
nates in the central line of the chain, 
where 





54 
where it prefents only vaft ruins. in 
the different mafles of which the 
firata are found in every degree of 
inclination, but principally in a 
fituation almoft vertical, exhibiting 
the moft irregular fraftures. 

11. Thus inftru€ted on the nature 
of the ftrata in the mountains, and 
returning then to the hills and to 
the plains, the geologift there re- 
marks a diforder which had not be- 
fore ftruck him: the features are 
there of lefs magnitude than in the 
mountains, they are more veiled by 
new ftrata, which are fpread over 
the ruins of the former, but they are 
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I‘ 1519. an Englith fhip of s50 
tons, appeared at the ifland of 
Porto Rico, and failed from thence 
to Hifpaniola, where they were fired 
at by the Spaniards, and returned to 
Porto Rico, ‘The crew faid they 
were fent by the king of England, 
to procure an account of thefe coun- 
tries. After fhe failed from Porto 
Rico, fhe was never more heard of, 
The fame year the Portugueze failed 
for the firft time, to the ifland of 
Mazua, and the coaft of Abyifinia 
in the Red Sea. 

Next year Antonio de Britto 
made a voyage from Malacca, to the 
Molucco iflands; and in 1522, Cor- 
tez having fubdued Mexico, and 
gained a fight of the South Sea, 
refolved to difpatch fhips from 
thence to the Molucco iflands, and 
fent fhipwrights to the port of Zaca- 
tula, to build fhips for that purpofe. 
This was a wonderful undertaking, 
as all the iron work and flores were 
fent on men’s fhoulders from Vera 
Cruz. acrofs the country ; a diftance 
of 140 miles. 

Whilft thefe veffels were prepar- 
ing, Giles Gonzales Davila had 
built four fhips in the ifland Tarare- 
qui, near Panama; from whence he 
failed Jan, 21, 1522, for 300 leagues 
along the wefiern coaft of America, 
to the N. W. and returned to Pana- 
ma with great riches, 
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ftill of the farne kid. The ftiata 
of all claffes are there found broken, 
overturned, difordered; fo that the 






























































monuments of the caufes by which 
the materials compofing the inafs of r 
our continents were produced, are { 
every where intermingled with fymp- { 
toms of the caufes by which their . 
firft arrangement was deflroyed, P 
Our continents, in a word. have t 
been built up ftratum by ftratum at h 
the bottom of the fea, then reduced r 
to ruins; and, to complete the gran - c 
deur of the phenomenon, thefe ruins tl 
now ftand above the level of the fea. th 
[ To be continued, | ul 
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In 1524, Francis the firft, king of pe 
France, employed one John Verra- ye 
zano, a Florentine, to make difcove- be 
ries. He touched at the Deferters, col 
near Madeira, and ran weftward the 
near goo leagues, when he fell in the 
with a low-land ; along the coaft of Pu 
which he fteered fouthward for about two 
fifty leagues without meeting with and 
a harbour. He then fteered along whi 
the coaft northward with the fame thir 
ill fuccefs. He came to an anchor Wh 
on the coaft, and had fome inter- Jam 
courle with the Indian inhabitants, J chie 
M. Forfter thinks Verrazano firt @ wen 
fell in with the coaft near the port ofp 
of Savannah, in Georgia, and failed runt 
fouthward along the coaft of Flo- | foun 
rida; and that when he ran to the ing 1 
northward for near 2oo leagues, he MP Fetu 
muft have pafled New Jerfey and § wher 
Staten ifland, or perhaps Long two 
iland. Still continuing along the BF Rito 
coaft, he found a well cultivated & Chic 
ifland, which the fame gentleman ¢0att 
fuppofes to be the ifland of Nantuc- fever; 
ket, or Martha’s Vineyard. Verra- 9 ™ ¢ 
zano continued his voyage to the ® the m 
northward till he had run about 700 ed inc 
leagues along the coaft, when his Ty 
afhore 








provifions beginning to fail, he reef 
turned to France. if 
In the fame year, Pezarro failed 
from Panama in the South Sea, ina 
fhip accompanied with two canoes} 
with 80 men, to difcover to the 
fouthward |= 
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fouthward. When he came under 
the equinoftial line, which was fur- 
ther then any European had hitherto 
failed, he found his provifions to 
fail, therefore landed, and fent the 
fhip back for more, remaining him- 
{elf afhore with moft of the men, 
where they fuffered extremely, and 
27 of them died for want ; therefore 
they called this place Puerto de La- 
hambre,thatis, Port Famine, The fhip 
returning with provifions, they pro- 
ceeded on their voyage to the port 
they called De la Candelaria, where 
they again went afhore and travelled 
up the country ; but all the people 
fled from them, and the continual 
rains rotted their cloaths, Though 
all the reft of his aétions in this ex- 
pedition were in the enfuing year, 
yet the fummary of them fhall here 
be delivered together, to avoid the 
confufion that might be caufed by 
the difmembering of them. Hence 
they went on to a place they called 
Pueblo Quemado, where they had 
two bloody encounters with Indians, 


and thence proceeded to Chicama, 
whence they again fent back the 


fhip to Panama for pravifions, 
Whilft the fhip was returning, 
James de Almagro, who was at the 
chief expence of this enterprize, 
went out of Panama with a fhip full 
of provifions, and 60 men in it, and 
running along the coalt, at length 
found Pizarro at Chicama; and hav- 
ing relieved and conferred with him, 
returned to Panama for more men, 
whence he brought two fhips and 
two canoes with arms, men, ammu- 
nition and provifions, Leavin 

Chicama, they proceeded along the 
coaft; and after many delays, and 
feveral times fending back to Pana- 
ma, during which time the reft of 
the men were left afhore, and fuffer- 
ed incredible hardhips, Pizarro came 
to Tumbez, where he fent men 
afhore, who were entertained friend- 
ly by the natives, fupplied with 
provifions, and returned aboard with 
the joyful news, that they had feen 
{tately palaces, and all forts of vef- 
{els of filver and gold, Here he 
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was invited afhore, and went twice, 
having much difcourfe with the In- 
dians, who gave him an account of 
the great city of Cuzco, and of the 
immenfe wealth of the mighty mo- 
narch Guaynacapa. This done, 
having gathered a good quantity of 
gold, and got fome of the large Peru 
fheep, and other things to fhow the 
wealth of the country, he returned 
to Panama to gather a force fuffici- 
ent to make a conqueft in that rich 
country he had difcovered. In this 
voyage he reached as far as the port 
of Santa.in g degrees fouth-latitude, 
having run above 200 leagues, in 
which he {pent three years, being 
detained fo long by the misfortunes 
and wants above-mentioned, befides 
many more too tedious to infert here, 

In 1525, the emperor Charles the 
Fifth fitted out fix fhips and a ten- 
der at Corunna, under the command 
of Loyofa, for trade ; with orders to 
proceed through the ftraits of Ma- 
gellan to the Molucca_ iflands. 
They parted company with two 
fhips, and loft one ; the other three 
with difficulty pafied the ftraits of 
Magellan, where they joined the 
two miffing fhips. Thefe which 
kept together direéted their courfe 
to the Ladrone iflands; and on the 
13th of September they difcovered 
an ifland which they named St. Bar- 
tholomew, but in what latitude or 
longitude is not faid; purfuing their 
courfe, they touched at the Ledrone 
iflands, and arrived at the Moluccas 
where they built a fort, 

In 1526, Sebaftian Cabot, who 
made the great difcovery in North 
America for King Henry VII. of 
England, being now in the Spanith 
fervice, failed from Cadiz with four 
fhips, defigning for the Moluccas 
through the firait of Magellan: 
But when he came upon the coaft 
of Brazil, his provifions began to 
fail, and the men to mutiny, both 
which things obliged him to lay 
afide his firft defign, and run up the 
river then called De Solis, now of 
Plate ; and going up it go leagues, he 
came to the ifland of $, Gabriel, and 

R 7 leagues 
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7 leagues above it to the river S, Sal- 
vador, wherc he Janded and built a 
fort, in which he left fome men, 
whilf he difcovered higher. Thirty 
leagues further up he found the 
river of Zarcarana, and ereéted ano- 
ther fort, which was called by his 
name. Then continuing the fame 
courfe, after running up 200 leagues 
he came to the river Paraguay, up 
which he turned leaving the great 
river, and at the end of go leagues 
found a people that tilled the 
ground, which he had not {een be- 
fore, and they oppofed him fo vi- 
goroufly, that he was forced to re- 
turn down the river after lofing 28 
of his men, Here we mutt leave 
him a while, to fhew that this fame 
year James Garcia was fent from 
Galicia with one fhip, a {mall ten- 
der, and a brigantine, to difcover 
this fame river of Plate, and came 
upon that part of the coaft of Bra- 
zil, which for its many rocks and 
Shoals is called Abrelojo. 

In 1527, at the beginning of the 
year he came into the river of Plate, 
and there found two of Cabot’s fhips, 
but fent back his own to carry flaves 
into Portugal. Then he run up the 
river, and found Cabot in that of 
Paraguay, where he had loft his 
men, whence they returned together 
to the fhips. Cabot fent one of 
them back into Spain, with an ac- 
count of what he had difcovered, 
the reafons why he went not to the 
Moluccas, and fome filver and gold, 
defiring to be reinforced, and to 
have leave to plant there, but 
which was not done till fome time 
after. 

This fame year Cortez fitted out 
three fhips on the coaft of New 
Spain in the’ South-Sea, and fent 
them under Cafper to the Molucca 
iflands, where they joined the 
Spaniards before mentioned, and 
profecuted the war with the Portu- 
gueze, Onc of the thips attempted 
to return with cloves to New Spain, 
but was beaten back to Tidore by 
¢eontrary winds, where the contis 


nual wars reduced the Spaniards tg 
only 20, who were forced to put 
themfelves into the power of the 
Portugueze, and by them were 
carried into India, whence fome of 
therm returned into Spain. Thefe 
fhips were in feveral of the Philip. 
pine iflands, and took poffeffion of 
them for the king of Spain, 

This year alfo Francis de Montejo 
failed from Seville with three thips, 
and 500 men in them, to conquer 
the Province of Yucaian, and Peter 
de Alvarado for that of Guatimala, 
Of the difcovery of both fomething 
has been been {faid already, wk 
therefore there needs no repetition, 

The fame year, Pamphilo de Nar. 
vaez failed from Sanlucar on the 
17th of June with five veffels, and 
in them 700 men, and fpent much 
time at Hif{paniola and Cuba, where, 
after efcaping a dreadful ftorm, he 
was forced to winter. In March 
following he put to fea with four 
fhips and above 400 men, and on 
the 12th of April, after many ftorms 
and dangers, came upon the coaft of 
Florida; he landed his men and 49 
horfes, and then travelled with them 
by land, fending the fhips at the 
fame time to coa{t along, and find q 
fafe harbour where they might fettle 
a town. Thofe that marched by 
land, after incredible  f{ufferings 
afhore, and lofing their fhips, built 
fome barks to carry them off, 
making fails of their fhirts, an 
ropes of their horfes’ tails and 
manes. By the 22d of September 
they had eaten all their horfes, and 
then went aboard their barks. They 
crept along the fhore feven days in 
thofe creeks almoft ftarved, till they 
found fome dry fifh in an Indian 
houfe, but after this fuffered fuch 
extremity of thirft, that five of them 
died with drinking of falt water. 
They landed again and got fome ree 
frefhment ; but the Indians proving 
treacherous, they loft fome men, 
and put to fea again, where they 
ranged many days in foul weather, 
and were all parted, At laft all the 
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batks were caft upon the fhore and 
feveral men drowned, thofe that 
efcaped almoft naked and ftarved 
net with charitable Indians, who 
came down and lamented their mif- 
fortune with tears, fetching wood 
to make fire to warm them, carrying 
them to their houfes, and giving 
them of the beft they had; but this 
lafted not long, for the Indians, 
though fo kind, were poor, and 
foon after fuffered extreme want 
themfelves. fo that the Spaniards dif- 
perfed to fhift, and of the 60 that 
Janded were invon reduced to 15. 
Such was their mifery, that five of 
them who had kept together ate up 
one another till only one was left. 
Three or four that furvived thefe 
calamities travelled fome hundreds 
of leagues acrofs the country, and 
with incredible hardfhips at length 
came to New Spain, the reft with 
their officers all perifhed; fuch was 
the end of this expedition. 

Before we proceed, it mult be 
here noted, that this fame year King 
Henry the Eighth of England fent 
out two fhips to difcover to the 
northward, which failed out of the 
Thames on the goth of May, and 
entering between the north of New- 
foundland and the continent, one of 
them was caft away. The other di- 
reted its courfe towards Cape Bre- 
ton, and the coaft of Arambec, often 
fending men afhore to. get informa- 
tion of the country, and returned 
home in*Ofober, which is all the 
account we have of this voyage. 

In 1530, Francis Pizarro having 
been in Spain, and obtained many 


' favours of the emperor, and power 


to conquer what he had difcovered, 
failed from Panama with 185 Spani- 
ards and 37 horfes, At the bay of 


_§. Matthew he landed the horfes 


and moft of the men, to march along 
the fhore, whillft the fhips coafted ; 
and falling upon the town of Qua- 
pel, he took a vaft booty of gold, 
filver, and emerauds: then he fent 
three fhips to Panama and Nicaragua 
to bring recruits of men and provi- 
fons, Being reduced to great {traits, 


and ready to abandon the conntry, 
a fhip arrived with fupplies, Hence 
they failed to the ifland Puna, which 
lies between three and four degrees 
of fouth latitude; where after much 
feigned friend{hip from the Indians, 
he came to a battle with them, and, 
having gained the victory, continued 
there, fetting at liberty 600 Indians 
of Tumbez, kept there in flavery, 
which gained him the affection of 
thofe people. Two fhips coming 
with recruits from Panama, Pizarro 
failed to Tumbez, of which place 
he gained poffeffion, after killing 
many Indians, who ufed all means 
by open force and treachery to de- 
{troy him. Here enquiring into the 
affairs of the country, he was in- 
formed of the greatnefs and infinite 
wealth of the city of Cuzco, and of 
the vaft power and large dominion 
of the emperor of Peru, Then 
moving {till to the fouthward, he 
founded the city of S. Michael, and 
ftaid there long to fettle that new 
colony, to get more fupplies and 
further intelligence into the affairs 
of the country; although thefe 
things happened in the following 
years, we will conclude with them 
at once, according to the intended 
brevity. - At that time two brothers 
contended for the monarchy of Peru, 
thefe were Atahualpa and Guafcar, 
of whom the former had been fuc- 
cefsful in feveral battles. Pizarro 
refolved to make his advantage of 
their divifions, He therefore march- 
ed into the country with fcarce 200 
men, and coming to Caxamalca, 
whence Atahualpa drew out with 
his army, he {ent to invite him back. 
The Inga came with an infinite mul- 
titude of Indians; and having filled 
the great market of Caxamalca, he 
ordered they fhould feize all the 
Spaniards, and take care that not 
one efcaped: upon which as his 
horns and other warlike inftruments 
began to make a dreadful noife, Pi- 
zarro gave the fignal in like manner; 
and falling on, routed that multi- 
tude, and took the Inga priloner, 
and with him an incredible treafure 
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of gold, filver, and cotton cloth. 
The Inga being prifoner, offered for 
his ranfom 10,000 ingots of gold, 
and a great room full to the top of 
filver; which he had almoit per- 
formed, when new troubles arifing, 
he was put to death. After which 
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Pizarro marched to the great city of 
Cuzco, near 200 leagues from Caxa- 
malca, to the fouth-eaft; whence 
moving to the fea, he founded the 
city of Lima in 18 degrees of fouth 
latitude, and fubducd all that vaft 


empire of Peru. 


Present STATE or tHe CITY or JERUSALEM, 


a BY THE ASBE MARITI. 


AVING arrived at the gate of 

Bethlehem, and having no one 
to guide me, | refolved to follow 
the caravan. I entered the city 
on horfeback, which in the laft 
century Europeans were not fuffered 
to do; and, being ftopped by a 
Turkifh centinel, paid the ulual 
toll, which is two medins for each 
perfon. 

Scarcely had I advanced two 
feps in the firft ftreet, when a 
Chriftian of the Latin communion 
politely accofted me, and afked if 


} was not a Frenchman, which is 


an appellation beftowed here on all 


Europeans. On my returning an 
anfwer, he offered to condu& me to 
the convent of St. Saviour, which 
is in the pofleffion of the fathers of 
the Holy Land. This obliging at- 
tention from a ftranger gave mea 
very favourable idea of the manners 
of the people of Jeruialem, _ 

One of the interpreters in the 
fervice of the convent appeared 
very much furprifed to fee me arrive 
without notice being fent to thele 
good monks by the governor, Hav- 
ing tol.l him in what manner I had 
entered, he informed me that I mutt 
return without the city: becaufe 
Europeans who came irom Jaffa 


are forbid to pafs through any other 
gate than that of Damafcus. The 
infra@tion of this law would have 
expofed the monaftery, and perhaps 
my {elf, to fomedifagreeable exa@ion, 
This unlucky accident was very 
diftrefling to a fatigued traveller; 
and I filently murmured againk 
the fanaticifm of the Mahometans, 
which delights to torment, by ridi« 
culous cuftoms, thofe of a different 
religion from their own, There 
was, however, no remedy; and I 
faid, why blame the fuperftitious 
Muffulmans? They only behave to 
Catholics in the fame manner as the 
Catholics behave to the Jews. What 
a reafon can the Italians 
ave for compelling thefe children 
of the Hebrews to wear yellow caps 
on their heads, which expofes them 
to the derifion of the populace ?* 
We, neverthelefs, boaft of being 
enlightened by philofophy. 

I was, however, faved the trouble 
of making a long circuit round the 
walls. A janiflary belonging to the 
guard of the convent condutted mé 
to the gate of Damatcus, by crofling 
the city from fouth to north. 

The interpreter in the mean time 
went toafk the governor’s permiffion 
for m¢ to enter; and having joined 

me, 


* They are banithed into the filthicf corners of our cities, where the avarice of 


goverment is coutinually Mudying how to plunger tliem. 


But it is above all in the 


Geiminions of the pope that they are cxpoicd to the greateft oppreffion, 
They have purchated at a very dear rate, and particularly at Avignon, the right of 


having fynagogues. 
gr five times in a year. 


an hour later: this is fufficient to inform the Jews of their intention, 
profcribed people muft then haften to make a contribution. 


‘Lhe nuncios do not bluth to make them renew their pay ments foun 
When they want moncy, they caufe the iynagogues to be open 


Thefe unhappy 
It may be readily guefled 


that the nuucio is not vifible when they carry it to hin ; they depofit the offering on ong 
of the tales of his apartynents and if is judged ifiviomt, the doors of the fynagegué 


gsc forthwith oponed. 
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ether with a ciocadar, or 
Sect of the bafhaw, I was admitted 
upon paying a few medins. When 
we returned to St. Saviour, I pre- 
fented myfelf to the {uperior, who 
received me with much politenefs. 
He afked me my name, that of my 
country, and the objeét of my 
voyage 3 in order that he might 
infert them in the Pilgrims’ Re- 
gifter, which is carefully preferved 
among the archives of the convent. 
After this, he fhewed me the cell 
deftined for me, which was ex- 
tremely commodious; and the in- 
terpreter introduced me to the other 
ofiicers of the houfe. } 

Some religious ceremonies are 
here practifed towards travellers ; 
and it would be neither decent nor 

olite to reje&t them, They are 
conduéted to vefpers, and invited 
to follow the proceffion with tapers 
in their hands, The priefts who 
officiate wath their feet amidit 
rayers, and a Te Deum chanted by 
the choir; after which they are 
introduced into the hofpital, and 


requefted to preferve the tapers in 
memory of this auguft pilgrimage. 
All Europeans, of whatever re- 
ligion, are received in the convent, 
and fupplied with every neceflary 


and convenience. At their depar- 
ture they generally leave a {mall 
fum by way of alms; but this is 
merely gratuitous, and nothing is 
ever afked from them, 

The orientals who follow the 
rites of the Latin church may lodge 
alfo with the fathers of the Holy 
Land; but only for three days: 
if their affairs require them to re- 
fide longer at Jerufalem, they mutt 
retire to a {mall houfe near the con- 
yent, to which thefe monks con- 
tinue to fend them provilions. 

I managed matters fo as to be at 

erufalem in the paffion week, be- 
caufe the folemnities ufed upon 
that occafion are more remarkable 
than at any other time. People in 
general are fo familiarifed with the 
ceremonies -of the church, that I 
fhould not venture to defcribe thote 


29 
praétifed in the eaft, were they not 
confiderably different from ours. 
Befides, if they fhould difpleafe the 
readet, he may pafs flightly over 
this article, and forgive me for a 
fault which is natural to the writers 
of my:country. 

The fepulchre of Chrift, which 
is open only on folemn days, is iti 
the church of the refurreétion. All 
pilgrims and devotees come hither 
to celebrate the holy myfteries, 
under the proteétion of the governor 
who fends a party of foldiers to 
efcort them; and they enter the 
church in proceffion, and with the 
found of plaintive mufic. On this 
occafion, I think it would be 
difficult for any perfon, of whatever 
religion, not to be infpired with 
fentiments of reverence and awe, 
on the fight of this auguft temple. 

Gloomy, and of an immenfe 
fize, it is lighted principally by the 
lamps which are {ufpended from its 
roof, The pilafters are become 
black by length of years, and no 
ornaments are to be feen on its 
walls, The altars and ftatues of 
the faints are of coarfe ftone, and 
the chandeliers of wood. Every 
thing ufed here for religious fervice 
is in the fimpleft and plaineft tafte. 
In a word this church is poor, but 
it is what a church ought to be. 
The deity requires only from man 
purity of heart, and an exemplary 
life. Why did Jefus Chrift himfelf 
live in the bofom of indigence? 
Was it not to teach the world that 
religion is infeparable from poverty? 
I will venture to affirm, that it is an 
in{fult to heaven to difplay too much 
luxury and magnificence in holy 
places. It is affimilating things 
facred to-things profane. It is 
authorifing in the mind of the 
opulent man that paffion for riches, 
which makes him turn afide his 
eyes from misfortune, It is, above 
all, afllitting the heart of the poor, 
who cannot refolve to blefs mifery, 
before an altar fhining with gold, 
filver, and jewels, 

The company of devotees bend 

. before 
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before the ftone of union, which 
ferved for embalming the body of 
Chrift when it was brought down 
from Mount Calvary, and repeat a 
prayer; after which, the prieits and 
afliftants worfhip the crofs, Near 
this is the Chapel of the Annuncia- 
tion, where the officiating prieft 
fits down, and prefents his hand to 
the people to be kiffed; while dif- 
ferent hymns are chanted before the 
altars, which bear the names of the 
different myfteries of the Catholic 
religion. The air of humility and 
attention with which this fervice 
is performed, is truly affe€ting. 

All the Chriftian fe&s of the 
eaft are permitted to officiate in 
this church, as well as the Abyfli- 
nians, the Cophts, the Armenians, 
and the Greeks. They affemble 


on Palm-Sunday, and divide the 
chapels among{t them. 

The proceflion of the Greeks is 
particularly remarkable for a great 
number of flandards, on which are 
reprefented the myfterics of the 


paffion. The patriarch himlelf 
officiates on that day, having as 
affiftants the bifhops and priefts, 
who bear flambeaux and olive 
branches in their hands. At the 
end of the proceffion, it is cul- 
tomary for the people to break the 
palms, anc to tread them under 
foot. 

It may be readily imagined, that 
there muft be a dreadful difcordance 
and confufion of voices. among 
feven or eight different fetéts, Each 
chant their hymns in a pecutiar 
manner, and in their ufual language. 
To this may be added the horrible 
noife they make with tables of 
beech wood, to which are affixed 
large iron chains, Placed in the 
nave of the church by way of bells, 
they dafh them againft each other, 
and fometimes {trike the upper 
part of them with hammers: thele 
fingular inftruments are called 11- 
mantirions. 

The entrance of our Saviour into 
Jerufalem was formerly reprefented 


with great pomp, All the inhabi- 


City of Ferufalem. 


tants of the citv, both Chriftiang 
and infidels, aflembled in the con- 
vent of St. Saviour; from whick 
they proceeded to Bethphage, fituat- 
ed at the bottom of the Mount of 
Olives, on the eaftern fide, which 
was the place where Jefus Chrift 
fent his difciples to find an afs; 
When they arrived there, the dea- 
con began the gofpel of St. Mat- 
thew, until he came to thefe words, 
which the prieft repeated: “ Gg 
into the village over againft you, 
and ftraightway ye fhall find an 
afs tied, and a colt with her: loofe 
them, and bring them to me.” 

Two or three of the company re- 
paired then quickly to the fpot; 
whilft their companions continued 
to chant the gofpel till they re. 
turned. 

On feeing them approach, the 
prieft faid to the affiftants, ‘* and 
they put on them their clothes.” 

All then made halle to throw 
their garments and carpets over the 
afs, upon which they placed the 
prieft, as the reprefentative of Jefus 
Chrift. 

When the Gofpel was finifhed, 
they marched in confulion towards 
Jerufalem; and, that they might 
att conformably to the {cripture, 
which fays that * a very great mul- 
titude fpread their garments in the 
way,” men, women, and children 
{lripped without delay, thinking 
themfelves extremely happy that 
they had it in their power to con- 
tribute towards the triumph of the 
Lord. The Saracens themfelves 
were feen tearing down branches of 
trees, and icattering them on the 
road, together with odoriferous 
herbs, fo that one might have faid 
that Chrift had renewed his former 
miracle. 

** Blefled is the fon of David 
who cometh in the name-of the: 
Lord,” cried the devotees, and the 
whole multitude together, 

On defcending from the moun- 
tain where Chritt, affected with the 
fate of Jerufalem, foretold its dee: 
ftruction, the deacon read with a 

moving 
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ing voice the nineteenth chapter 
Stan eatiodl of St. Luke, while all 
the affiftants fhed tears, and re- 
turned to their houfes to meditate 
n the greatnefs of this myttery. 

The eftablifhment of this pro- 
ceffion is anterior to the inftitution 
of the fathers of the Holy Land. 
William of ‘['vre, when he gives 
an account of the ftate of the 
Chrittians. under the caliphs of 
Egypt, is the frft perfon who {peaks 
of it. He relates, on this fudject, 
the following inftance of perfidy in 
a citizen who wifhed to annihilate 
the remains of Chriftianity, in 

erufalem. 

«‘ This impious wretch,” fays he, 
went in the night time, and placed 
a dead dog at the entrance of the 

rincipal mofque, hoping that the 

infidels would not fail to impute 
this mark of derifion to the Catho- 
lics, which they indeed did; and 
without being at the trouble to 
enquire whether their fufpicions 
were well or ill founded, they ran 
to all the gates of the city, to incite 
the Mahometans to revenge. All 
the Chriftians therefore muft have 
perifhed on this occafion, had not 
heaven infpired a young man with 
heroic courage to devote himfelf to 
death, in order to fave his brethren, 
by declaring himfelf alone guilty of 
the infults offered to the temple; 
and this facrifice allayed the fury 
of the perfecutors.”’. 

When Godfrey of Bouillon was 
feated on the throne of Jerufalem, 
he endeavoured to reftore the Cae 
tholic religion to its former {plen- 
dour. Among other things he re- 
eftablifhed the folemnity of the 
palms, which was reprefented with 
military preparation under his reign 
and thofe of his fucceflors. This 
religious article formed a part of 
the conftitution of the order of St. 
Sepulchre. ; 

This proceffion was interrupted 
by the fall of the Chriftian princes; 
but an unforefeen event related by 
Quarefmius, caufed it to be after- 
wards revived, Jerufalem being fo 
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much defolated by an exceffive 
drought, that apprehenfions were 
entertained of its being foon de- 
populated, the governor, who was 
then a Mahometan. ordered public 
prayers to be offered up, in order 
to avert this afli€ion. They how- 
ever produced no effe&t, and the 
city was left in the moft deplorable 
fituation, 

But providence, adds the Latin 
author, who had not forgotten his 
faithful people, wifhed that this 
diltrefs might ferve to free them 
from their humiliating condition, 
It infpired the governor to fend 
for the monks of the Holy-Land, 
who inhabited’ Mount Sion; and 
having expofed to them his uneafi- 
nefs, he begged them to endeavour, 
by their facrifices, to move the 
heavens, which were become like 
brafs, He confequently permitted 
thofe monks to make a folemn pro- 
ceflion through the whole city; 
and this religious homage afcended 
even to the throne of God. The 
atmofphere immediately became 
darkened; and the clouds burft, 
and poured down abundance of 
rain on the earth, which reftored 
life to all Paleftine. The governor, 
grateful for this favour, granted the 
Chriftians the free exercife of their 
religion, together with permiffion 
to make a proceffion of palms every 
year. 

The Jews could not behold this 
indulgence granted to the Chriftians 
without envy ; and they waited for 
the death of the bafhaw, in order 
that they might deftroy it with 
more certainty, Under the ap- 
pearance of zeal, they infinuated to 
the adminiftration that this triumph 
of the crofs might annihilate the 
worfhip of the prophet. ‘he dread 
of this event determined the new 
governor to forbid the proceffion. 

In 1667, the grand fignior per- 
mitted it to be re-eftablifhed, and 
fince that period it has not been 
forbidden. It however never takes 
place on account of the expences 
with which the governor thought 

fit 
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fit to load it. Under a pretence 


that it was neceffary for the fafety 
of the devotees to fend a company 
of janiffaries to attend them, he 
gnade them pay a fum of money, 
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which at firft was trifling, but which 
afterwards became fo confiderable 
as to determine St. Saviour not to 
{tir from his convent. 


On WOOL, SHEEP, &c. 


Jn a Letter from the Rev. Cuares Ontey to the Secretary of the Bath 
and Weft of England Society. 


} &~ premium offered by the 
Bath Agricultural Society, for 
afcertaining in the weftern counties, 
by any experimental method, the 
beft breed of fheep in carcafe and 
wool, feems perfeétly judicious.— 
- Both thefe being equally effential to 
us: the one as adding to the fupply 
of food; the other, to the means of 
induftry obtaining it. The great 
miftake of either, feparately attended 
to, I conjefiure to be, the rearing on 
an enormous carcafe a very coarie, 
though long wool; which can only 
be applied to thofe inferior manu- 
fa@tures, in which the ingenuity is fo 
trivial, that the raw material makes 
nearly half the value of the fabric; 
or the rearing on a {mall carcale, of 
moderate meat, a {mall quantity of 
that fine wool, fo eflential to the 
more delicate and artful manufac- 
tures. Wool of this fort, at the rate 
of one or two pounds per fheep, is 
colleéted here from the moft ragged 
ramblers of our commons; and 
worth. when culled, half acrowna 
pound, The extent, fhortnefs, and 
iweetnefs of their feed, throwing the 
value into the {mall fleece. But to 
encourage, or even permit, as in 
{pite of our boafted improvements 
is ftill done, a colle@tion of com- 
monage, for affording a fcanty pit- 
tance of fhort feed, on a wide ram- 
ble, in order to gather in return a 
few fleeces, comparatively, of even 
the fineft wool, would be fupporting 
the boaft of manufaélure at the ex- 
pence of food and population. At 
fuch expence is the pride of Spain 
in her flocks now fupported—a po- 
licy far from enviable! That the 
fineft broad-eloth has gradually de- 


creafed in goodnefs, and the nar. 
row-cloth equally improved, is very 
palpable; and has probably arifen 
from an increafe by cultivation of 
that fort of pafturage, which main. 
tains a far greater number of the beft 
fheep, with fome diminution in their 
fleece of finer wool—-too great a mix. 
ture of Spanifh with Englith wool 
in the fabric, in order to remedy 
this decline of our own, only pro. 
curing the ufual finenefs at the ex. 
pence of the old texture. 

Since the improved culture of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, by converting 
extenfive fheep-walks into fine in. 
clofures of wheat, barley, clover, 
and turnips, with rye and tares; the 
wool of their provincial f{pecies has 
decreafed in finenefs ; but been amply 
compenfated by the larger quantity 
raifed on more numerous flocks, 
{upporting and fupported by the 
moft improved agriculture ; and at 
the fame time fupplying the market 
with fome of the beft winter mutton, 
The Suffex South-Down breed, 
lately introduced into thefe coun- 
ties, will feel the fame effe& of 
change, from fhort, natural, and ex. 
tenfive, to confined, fucculent, and 
artificial pafturage; and however 
profitable on the whole to the gra 
zier, and beneficial to the commu. 
nity, as from the greater numbers 
fupported on a given quantity of 
pafturage every late aad at prefent 
confirms; yet from the very bene- 
ficial mode of their fupport, will 
gradually decline in the delicacy of 
their fleece, unlefs amply and an- 
nually fupplied with -additions to 
the flock from the original ftock on 
the Downs, The wool of them in 

this, 
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this neighbourhood has been fold 
hitherto at 2d. and 3d. per pound 
lower than the fame in Suifex ; and 
the wool of the fecond year of im- 
portation from Sutfex, of the fame 
fheep, was not equal to that of the 
oo been informed, by a very 
eminent manufacturer, that many 
ears fince an attempt, froma fup- 
pofed fimilarity of patture, was made 
to introduce the long-wooled Lin- 
colnfhire breed into the hundreds of 
Effex. The ftaple was perfeét at the 
firft year, declined in the fecond, 
and was loft at the fifth. Repeated 
new fupplies and croflings might 
have kept up fomewhat of the {pe- 
cies, and fettled at laft a near ap- 
proach to it, This is now trying 


here between the Norfolk and the 
South- Downs; and promifes a breed 
that may unite very tolerable wool 
with a very fine carcale; equally 
proper for the fold and artificial 
palturage ; of a bulk fuperior to the 


South-Downs, inferior to the Nor- 
folk, but {maller in the bone. rounder 
in the form, tamer in difpofition, 
and thriving with equal profit on 
lefs food. a 
From the drawing and defcription 
of the moufflon, a wild fheep of 
Tartary, and fuppofed by fome na- 
turalils to be the primitive race ; 
the Norfolk, of all our fpecies, feems 
mot like thisoriginal. A lean long 
head, large curved horns, a rifing 
back-bone ; when ftanding, the fore- 
legs ftraight, the hinder bent in- 
wards, ftrong in his whole make, 
agile in his movements, and in look 
wild and bold. Neither this, nor 
any other provincial fort, have been 
attempted to be reared to an higher 
degree of perfection, by perleve- 
rance in culling, preferving, and 
occafionally crofling the more pe- 
culiarly perfe€t ones of the breed, 
till the Leicefterfhire Society afto- 
nifhed the kingdom, and I may fay, 
all Europe, with their fkill in the 
trial, their fuccefs in the event, and 
the incredible return to their perie- 
verance and fagagity, from the price 
Vou, XII, 
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paid by thofe who moft laudably 
aimed at fharing in the pride and 
benefit of fuch improvement, If 
any little artifice of trade hath been 
exerted in this extraordinary f{pecu- 
lation, the public has probably 
fhared fully in its refult, by the are 
dour raifed and excited to follow up 
fuch an exainple, by equal attempts ; 
which, if in other counties, more 
fuitable for foil and fituation for 
that purpofe, can produce a finer 
{taple of wool on a carcafe tolerably 
equivalent, will probably be {lill 
more beneficial, in not only fupply- 
ing the market with fine meat, but 

the manufactory with as fine wool. 
That the extremelt finenels in 
wool may, in {ome climates be united 
with the longeit ftaple, I have proof 
in a very fmall quantity that I took 
from one of a few rough fleeces, 
brought as a little adventure by the 
captain of an Eaft-India fhip from 
the Manillas; it is white as fnow, 
and foft as filk ; was bought by the 
very ingenious manufacturer at eight 
fhillings the pound. and fo readily 
acknowledged by him to have a far 
fuperior value in the purpofes to 
which, from its delicacy, it could 
extenfively be applied (the ad- 
vanced price of the raw material be- 
ing comparatively as nothing to the 
value of the improved manufaéture 
ingenuity can make of it); thatan or- 
der was given to collcé in the Eatt- 
Indies, at a more advanced price, 
any quantity that could be pro- 
duced of the fame. Yet fuch was 
the influence of the l’e/prit du corps, 
(of which all profeffions have their 
full fhare) that even this inftance 
did not convince the propriety of 
allowing, by an open fale, the belt 
price as the necefJary encouragement 
for raifing at home the bett wool the 
foil and climate would allow, and 
of thus preventing the manufacturers 
of our coarfeft and inartificial fa- 
brics from affuming, to the reftraint 
of every fine one, too large a portion 
of our wool; by the encouragement 
thus given to the grower, to con- 
fider the quantity as more valuable 
E than 
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than the quality of his fleece. A 
moft glaring abfurdity! which, as 
far as legiflative approbation of it 
can go, muft continue, till that pe- 
riod, when a reform in our mode of 
eleftion and reprefentation fhall 
have, agreeably to the {pirit of the 
conftitution, reftored to the landed 
intereft an influence and energy 
equivalent to that of the manufac- 
turers. 

It is prouder to deferve, than to 
receive public encouragement ; and 
from a tafle extremely promoted, in 
my opinion, among country gentle- 
men, by the writings of Arthur 
Young, Efq. of amufing themfelves 
in agricultural purfuits, it feems as 
if the improvement of fheep and 
wool would rife under its oppreffion, 
and be fhewn to have deferved a 
fairer treatment. Grazing ought 


ever to be the leading objeét in the 
farming of mere gentlemen ; and to 
them, that of fheep will be the moft 
amufing, and the leaft hazardous. 


The verieft farmer, to a full flock 
muft have, and extremely confide 
in, for every profit, a regular fhep- 
herd; the gentleman needs do no 
more; and with a little additional 
allowance will, in this traffic, and 
this alune, ftand on as fafe footing 
for his amufement, as his tenant 
does for his fupport, agatnft watfte, 
idlenefs, and impofition. For the 
arable neceflary for the fupply of 
artificial feed during winter and 
{pring, need be only in fuch veiy 
moderate quantity, as to require 
little labour and expence; the moft 
extenfive lawn is thus turfed by the 
clofe bite, and thickened by the ma- 
nure of the flock ; the fineft wool, 
for that fhould certainly be a prin- 
cipal objeét, is gradually obtained ; 
and the breed, found by experience 
mott fuitable to it, maintained on a 
foil kept by that very means in a 
conftant ftate of improvement. Ex- 
clufive of the private advantage of 
thus cultivating a demc{ne in the 
moft profitable mode, and the ra- 
tional entertainment refulting from 
experiment on an animal whoic 
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varieties are fo great, as to receive 
from change of climate and food a 
perceptible ciftin@ion of form and 
qualities, the general benefit of ever 
county is immediately confulted by 
the only means in which the com- 
mon farmers can gain the chance at 
an eafy charge, and fpeedy rate, to 
have the beft breeds gradually con- 
veyed within their reach, and the 
kingdom thus ftocked with what is 
moft profitable under its prefent cir 
cumflances. 

To a contiderable increafe of po- 
pulation, we mult certainly attribute 
the alarming report of a late com. 
mittee, that this kingdom does not 
at prefent grow more corn than is 
neceflary for its own confumption, 
It is therefore in policy a criminal 
difgrace to permit the wattes to re. 
main uninclofed, even where they 
are a tolerable fheep-walk; when 
by an apportionment of watte to 
individuals, under the prefent rota- 
tion of crops on arable land, flocks, 
upon the whole of fuperior value, 
might be kept up in not inferior 
numbers; and with due encourage. 
ment, not lefs delicate in the wool, 
At the fame time, they would con- 
tribute by the fold to raife corn for 
the fupport of that multitude to 
which the manufacturing of their 
fleece affords employment, and in 
confequence has added to the in- 
creafe, 

From the north of Scotland, 
where the climate renders grazing 
the only proper agriculture, we may 
expett, under the attention, induf- 
try, and expence of its patriot ad- 
venturers, the beft breed for the 
fineft fleece, and coniequently, I 
prefume, of lefs valuable carcafe, 
But in England, to reach perfettion 
in the latter, and approach to it in 
the former, is agreeable to our {ky 
and foil; neceffary to our culture 
and population; and every encou- 
ragement and reward that roufes 
competition for their mutual attains 
ment, excited by public virtue, and 
regulated by good fenfe, 
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On PLANTING, GRAFTING, anv Maxine CYDER, 
In a Letter from J. N. Morse, éo the Same, 


Premium being offered by the 
Bath and Weft of England 
Society for the beft praétical eflay, 
founded on experience, on raifing 
apple-flocks, and the moft fuccefsful 
method of grafting and raifing ap- 
leetrees for the orchard; together 
with the beft effay on gatheiing ap- 
les, making them into cyder, and 
of manaving that cyder until it 
fhall become fit for ufe; induces me 
to vanfmit through your hands the 
method { have fuccefsfully practifed. 
If it fhould be confidered worthy 
the attention of the Society, I fhall 
efteem it the highe/t honour. 

After the apples are ground ina 
mill, and the juice for cyder (or if 
crabs, the verjuice) is preffed from 
the rind, ftalks, core, and kernels; 
this is called the muft, and fhould 
be crumbled quite fmall, and laid 
thin on a board floor to dry; for if 
it be laid thick, it will heat and de- 
{troy the vegetation of the kernels. 
To prevent its heating it fhould 
often be turned with a malt-fhovel. 

Prepare a piece of ground by 
well digging and clearing from 
weeds, keeping the furface {mooth; 
and in February or March lay the 
muft thereon, and fhovel-turn it in, 
that it may be two inches deep; in 
about fix weeks the young plants 
will appear, and mutt be kept clean 
from weeds; Jet them remain two 
or three years in the feed-beds, 
when they fhould be taken up, and 
the tap-root cut off, as alfo fome of 
the fpreading branches. There now 
fhould be another piece of ground 
prepared by double digging, wherein 
to tranfplant the ftocks, laid out in 
beds four feet wide; plant them in 
rows acrofs the beds about one foot 
diftance between the rows, and 
eight or ten inches diftance in the 
rows; let them ftand here three 
years, when they muft again be 
taken up, the roots and tops dreft, 
and planted in rows about eighteen 


inches diftance in the rows, and 
three feet between the rows; but 
four feet is better, as it will be more 
room to dig the ground between 
them, which fhould be done at 
leaft once a year, and kept clean 
from weeds, &c. by hoeing. Tranf- 
planting them twice, and pruning 
their roots, makes them root better 
and ftronger, and commonly rife 
with a wig or fibery root. 

They are to ftand in this nurfery 
until of fufficient fize to plant in 
orchards; fome may be large enough 
when ten years old, others not until 
fourteen or fifteen; for they may 
be of very different fizes, although 
fown and planted at the fame time. 
Here they are to be carefully trained 
up ftraight, and pruned every year, 
by cutting off five or fix of the 
largeft knots or {prays each year, 
and not many more in one year, as 
it would make the ftock grow tops 
heavy and throw out more branches, 
This pruning fhould be done in 
the {pring feafon, as the wounds 
will heal foone{t when the fap is 
rifing; but if pruned in autumn or 
winter, the wounds will be lon 
in healing, and be very black, a 
continue fo for years. 

Stocks ought to be ftrong for 
planting orchards that they may 
the fooner grow out of the way of 
cattle, which very often does them 
great injury. The fize 1 choofe to 
plant is from one inch and a quarter 
to one inch and a half in diameter 
at the grafting place; that is, about 
five feet fix inches from the ground. 

The method I purtue in planting 
orchards is, firft lay out the field 
by fetting up flakes equidiftant ; 
20 or 22 yards fiom each other, 
1 look upon as the beft diftance. 
After they are properly arranged, 
dig a hole confiderably larger than 
will take the roots of the itock, 
that the earth may be foft and 
mellow for them to ftrike therein 
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more freely; have your ftock ready 
with the roots and head pruned, 
particularly thofe that were bruifed 
in raifing; place it upright in the 
hole. If fome better mould, fuch 
as {treet-fhovelings, or a compott 
made with rotten dung, good mould 
and lime, (lime kills the ants, which 
are very deftruétive to ftocks and 
trees,) were mixed with the foil to 
fill the hole, it will expedite the 
growth of the ftock. Care fhould 
be taken to fill up every vacancy 
between the roots, fhaking the 
ftock well whilft filling; when 
filled, tread the earth down to 
the roots pretty hard, then have a 
ftake four-or five feet long driven 
fideways in the ground Icaning 
againft the ftock, pointing to the 
weft wind, and firmly tie the ftock 
to the ftake with an ozier twig, 
placing a hayband betwecn the 
{tock and the ftake, to prevent 
galling; this will prevent the wind 
fhaking the f{tock, which very often 
injures it, and prevents its taking 
root. We fhould then have fix or 
eight black-thorns, pointed and 
fuck in the ground round the 
ftock, reaching up to the head; 
thefe fhould be tied in two places 
with twigs, to prevent cattle or 
‘fheep from brouting on, or rubbing, 
or peeling the ftocks, which they 
are very apt to do, particularly 
young fheep. JI have had ftocks 
peeled quite round by fheep. The 
greafe of the wool, when fheep 
rubs againft them, injures and re- 
tards their growth. Where wood 
is plenty, if three pofls be ere&ted 
triangularly round the ftock, and 
laths natled to the pofts, it is the 
beft fence. The ftocks mult now 
ftand three years to take full root ; 
at the expiration thofe that have 
made free fhoots fhould be grafted 
with what fort of apples the plantes 
may pleate. 

The method of grafting thefe 
large {locks is that in the clift, awd 
performed as follows: firft, witha 
{aw cut off the head of the ftock in 
a fingoth place, at five feet or hve 


feet fix inches from the ground, 
pare it very fmooth; then with a 
{trong knife and mallet cleave the 
{tock about one and half inch 
down, a little on one fide the 
heart of the ftock; draw out the 
knife and put a wedge, driving it 
eafy in the flit at the top to kee 

it alittle open, Then witha knife 
made for that purpofe, only open 
the flit about one and half inch 
long, half an inch wide on the rind, 
bringing it to a feather-edge near 
the heart, and to a point at the bot. 
tom of the flit, You muft now 
have your grafts or fcions ready, 
which muft be cut with a keen 
knife very {mooth to fit, and place 
it in the clift, fo that the rind of the 
graft may exa€tly meet the rind of 
the ftock. If the ftock be large 
enough you may put another graft 
on the other fide; when rightly 
placed, draw out the wedge at top, 
taking care not to difplace the 
grafts, and the ftock will clofe in 
and hold faft the grafts, when you 
mutt have fome {mooth clay mixed 
with fine hay, made into pledgets, 
and wind round the grafts and 
ftock, making it {mooth on the out- 
fide; this will keep the wet and air 
out of the crown of the ftock, and 
the fun from exhaufting the fap, 
The beft time for performing this 
bufinefs is in February and March, 
Whip-grafting is prattifed with 
great iuccels, and generally on 
{mall ftocks about half an inch in 
diameter, The graft or {cion nearly 
the fize of the ftcok. This ftock 
muft be cut off in a floping direétion, 
and the graft alfo, about one and 
half inch in length; pare both 
flock and graft {mooth, and to fit 
each other, particularly betwixt the 
wood and rind, that the fap may 
freely circulate ; then cut a flit or 
tongue about half an inch in the 
{cion upward, the fame in the ftock 
downward, to receive the tomgue 
in the fcion; in that manner fix the 
graft in the Rock ; immediately tie 
a ftring of foft bafs or yarn round 
to keep the flock and graft in its 
righ? 
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right pofition, and immediately 
cover the place with fome grafting 
clay) In May or June the ban- 
dages mult be taken off, 

Saddle-grafting isfomewhat fimi- 
lar; the {tock being cut off floping, 
and the {cion made to fit, and tied 
on as in whip-grafting, 

Apples fhould be gathered when 

full ripe, and will quit the tree by 
gentle fhaking; if gathered before 
ripe the cyder will be rough and 
hard, and feldom pleafant or good 
flavoured, Lay them on the ground 
in a fruit-yard, better if upon a 
gravel walk, as the wet will run 
from them and they will lie dry in 
the bottom; fhould not lie thicker 
than ten or twelve inches, and are 
better kept without than within 
doors. Care fhouid be taken to 
place fruits of equal ripenefs and 
ood qualities by themfelves; for 
if of different ripenefs the cyder 
will be apt to ferment too much, 
which will caufe it to grow hard, 
and never be rich, full and fine- 
flavoured. : 

When the fruit is thoroughly 
mellow, it muft be committed to 
the mill for the purpofe of cyder- 
making, made with a {tone chafe 
and roller, fomething fimilar to a 
bark or a fugar-mill, The roller 
drawn round the chafe by a horfe. 
Here it fhould be ground to a 
pulp, that no bit of apple may be 
feen, and until you cannot hold it 
in your hand, if you take a handful 
and {queeze it; the kernels and 
rind will then be well broken, and 
will give the liquor a fine flavour. 
Let it be put into tubs or hogfheads 
with one head out, and remain 
there two days, then prefs it through 
hair-cloths, I ufe fourteen or fif- 
teen, putting about two pails full in 
each, turning up the fides and 
corners; then put another on until 
the whole are filled, when prefs it 


* N.B. The lecs may be dropt through 
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with a fcrews put the juice into 
hogfheads; after it has been there 
a few days it will work and throw 
up a thick fubftance at the bung- 
hole, fomewhat like barm, but of 
a darker colour; when this appears 
it generally is dropt fine, and fhould 
be immediately racked into a clean 
cafk; for if the fubfance be fufler- 
ed to fall, the grounds from the 
bottom will rife, and the whole 
will be in a ferment and very foul, 
and perhaps mult be racked three 
or four times before it can again be 
feparated and got fine; and will 
run a rifque of making the cydet 
harfh. So long as it remains fine 
and free from fermenting, it may 
remain in the cafk, but if it fer- 
ments much it fhould be racked, 
and the grounds or lees* taken 
from it; it often requires four or 
five rackings. Cyder made with 
different forts of apples keeps bett 
by breaking and mixing together; 
but this fhould not be done until 
it is fine, when the proprietor may 
blend it to his palate. After the 


ewhole is done, a bung may be 


placed over the bung hole, but 
fhould not be clofe ftopt until 
February or March, when it will be 
fit for fale or ufe. 

If cyder do not fine, fome people 
ufe ifinglafs. For one hogthead of 
a hundred gallons beat about one 
ounce and a half and pull it to 
pieces ; add to it about two quarts 
of liquor, and whifk it together ; 
next day add more liquor, and 
whifk it: repeat this until it be 
diffolved, and beaten fine. Racix 
your foul liquor, throw in the 
diffolved glafs, and {tir it together 
with a flick, As foon as it drops 
fine, rack it off into a clean cafk, 

Cyder fhould not be botticd until 
fixteen or eighteen months after it 
is made, as it would endanger the 
breaking the bottles, 

Or 


a bag or bags of coarfe cloth, made in the 


form of a jelly-bag, with a hoop fown round the top to hold about a pail full; by doing 
this very little cyder will be wafted, and the droppings added to the cyder will be a 


aicans to keep it from fermenting, and will 2 


frat si onan 
help the colour 
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BY THE REV. JOHN 


HE ancient Herta at prefent 

belongs to the laird of Harris, 
and is known by the name of Saint 
Kilda. This ifland is fituated in the 
north-weft Atlantic Ocean, about 
20 leagues fouth-weft of Harris, It 
is about three miles in length; the 
foil fertile, the little valleys delight- 
ful, and the air falubrious and pure. 
There is an ancient fortin the fouth 
end of the bay, called Dunfir Volg. 
The arable land hardly exceeds 
eighty acres; but more might be 
added. Thefe produce plentifully, 
either corn, barley, or potatoes, and 
rye; of which the tack{man fhares 
liberally every year. The hills and 
pafture grounds are fully ftocked 
with cows, fheep, and lambs. 

About twenty-feven families re- 
fide on this ifland conftantly; and 
are, perhaps, the moft ufetul people 
on earth to enrich their mafter, by 
their induftry in the fields, ande 
their unrivalled alertnefs among the 
rocks. 

The cows and fheep are thought 
to be rather lower in ftature here 
than in the adjacent ifles. The in- 
habitants are decreafing in num- 
ber from what they were in the 
end of the laft century, being then 
one hundred and eighty in number ; 
whereas in Mr. Macaulay’s time 
{anno 1764) when miflionary there, 
they decreafed to about eighty. In 
Mr. Martin’s time, their fervice 
was much lighter. and their perfons 
lefs expoled to danger among thole 
fatal rocks, in colleéting feathers 
for their mafters. But their prefent 
matter having forgot his former in- 
fignificance, has affumed all the 
turbulent pride of a purfe-proud 
pedagogue, to keep them under. 

There are four or five hills in the 
ifland, but Congara is, without ex- 
aggeration, the higheft, and a real 

rodigy of its kind; it commands a 
traét of fea andiand more than one 
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hundred and forty miles in extent, 
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It hangs over the fea in a moft 
frightful manner: a fight of it from 
the fea aftonifhes, and from above 
{trikes the {pe€&tator with horror, 
Its perpendicular he:ght was found 
by Mr. Macaulay to be nine hun- 
dred fathoms. Few ftrangers will 
ventureyfo near the edge of this ftu- 
pendous precipice, as to look down 
to the fea immediately below them; 
vet the natives think nothing of it, 

There are confiderable hills in the 
{mall ifles of Boreray and Soay, 
contiguous to St. Kilda, being 
about fix miles diftant, and thele are 
fully ftocked with fheep, and no 
{mall temptation for an avaricious 
mafter. Accordingly it is faid, that 
thofe harmlefs people were forced 
to prote& their flocks by force, 
about the beginning of this century, 
from their mafter, who demanded a 
fheep extraordinary from each fami- 
ly yearly; putting them in mind of 
a precedent of their having given 
an equal number to his predeceflor, 
But they anfwered, that that was a 
voluntary gift, and on an extraordi- 
nary occafion, when he was wind- 
bound in the ifland, but was not to 
be a cuftom afterwards. However, 
the tackfmen fent a confiderable 
number of men to take them by 
force; but the natives armed them- 
{elves with their fifhing and fowling 
implements, gave them fome blows, 
and forced them to retire, and 
would not: pay that tax. By this 
ftout refiftance they preferved their 
freedom for that time: but alas! 
thefe days are now no more. 

There is only one landing-place 
around all the ifland, and even 
there, except in a calm, there is no 
landing ; while the reft of the ifle 
is furrounded by the moft tremen- 
dous rocks, hanging perpendicus 
larly over the boifterous ocean ; the 


mott awful that ever the eye beheld. 
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Thefe exalted rocks, in fpite of 
the terrible furges that frequently 
wath their fummiis, and make a 
noife like a perpetual roar of thun- 
der, are neverthelefs more carefully 
divided among the inhabitants of 
this folitary ifle than their very 
corn fields. 

This is the theatre on which they 
are moftly exercifed, and of courfe 
are beft acquainted therewith, how- 
ever awful and forbidding thefe pre- 
cipices may appear to others, The 
moft of their time is employed 
among thofe clifts and coves, over 
all the faces of thofe monftrous 
rocks, in queft of eggs and fowls: 
the firft is ufed for their diet, and 
moft of the laft ftript of their fea- 
thers for their matter’s ufe. He 


makes a rich market of them at Li- 
verpool, where they are fitted up 
for beds and other purpofes. 

The art of the St. Kildians at 
catching fowls under the cloud of 
night is truly aftonifhing, and their 


fuccefs no lefs wonderful. 

A man from that ifland told in a 
company where I was prefent, that 
he was one of the four men that 
catched four itts, or pens, being 
three hundred each, in the whole 
twelve hundred folan geefe, in one 
night. That bird, after the hard 
toil of the day at fifhing without 
intermiffion, rifing high in the air 
to get a full fight of the fifh that he 
marks out for his prey before he 
pounces upon it, and each time de- 
vouring it before he rifes above the 
furface, becomes fo fatigued at 
night, that he fleeps quite found, in 
company with fome hundreds, who 
mark out fome particular {pot in the 
face of the rocks, to which they re- 
pair at night, and think themfelves 
fecure under the protection of a 
centinel, who ftands awake to 
watch their lives, and give the 
alarm, by bir, bir, in time of dan- 
ger, to awaken thofe under his 
guard. 2 

The St. Kildians watch with 
great care on what part of the 


iland thefe birds are moft likely to 


light at night: and this they know 
by marking out on which fide of 
the ifland the play of fith are, 
among which the geefe are at work 
the whole day ; becaufe in that quar- 
ter they are ready to betake them- 
felves to fleep at night. And when 
they are fairly alighted, the fowlers 
repair to the place with their pan- 


~niers, and ropes of thirty fathoms 


in length, to let them down with 
profound filence in their neighbour- 
hood—to try their fortunes among 
the unwary throng. 

The fowler, thus let down by one 
or more men, who hold the rope 
left he fhould fall over the impend- 
ing rocks into the fea, with a white 
towel about his breaft, calmly flides 
over the face of the rocks till he has 
a full view of the centinel; then he 
gently moves along on his hands 
and feet, creeping very filently to 
the fpot where the centinel ‘ftands 
on guard. If he cries bir, bir, the 
fign of an alarm, he ftands back ; 
but if he cries grog, grog, that of 
confidence, he advances without 
fear of giving an alarm, becaufe the 
goole takes the fowler for one of 
the ftraggling geefe coming into the 
camp, and fuffers him to advance. 
Then the fowler very gently tickles 
one of his legs, which he lifts and 
places on the palm of his hand; he 
then as gently tickles the other, 
which in like manner is lifted and 
placed on the hand. He then no 
lefs artfully than infenfibly moves 
the centinel near the firft fleeping 
goofe, which he pufhes with his 
fingers; on which he awakes, and 
finding the centinel ftanding above 
him, he immediately falls a fighting 
him for his fuppofed infolence. 
This alarms the whole camp, and 
inflead of flying off they all begin 
to ight through the whole company ; 
while in the mean time the common 
enemy, unfufpected, begins in good 
earneft to twilt their necks, and ne- 
ver gives up till the whole are left 
dead on the fpot. 

This goofe is almoft as large as a 
land goofe, of a white colour, except 

the 





























the tops of the wings, which are 
black, and the top of the head, 
which is yellow. The bill is long 
and fharp-pointed, extremely hard, 
and pierces an inch deep into 
wood, There is an aét of parlia- 
ment again{t the cruel manner of 
faftening herringson planks far out 
at fea, to catch thefe darling geefe, 
and a fevere penalty againft tranf- 
greffors of this inhuman a&, A 
well fupported fat concerning the 
trength of this fowl, is told by one 
of the tackfmen of this ifland, Once 
when failing towards St. Kilda, and 
entering upon a field of fea where 
the geefe where bufy darting among 
the fifh, from on high, on each fide 
of the large barge in which he fat, 
and failing faft before the wind, the 
barge pafled over a fith fo quickly 
that a goofe who had marked it out, 
and rufhing fo violently through 
the air, inflead of the fifh, on ac- 
count of the,unforefeen accident, 
darted his {trong bill quite through 
the barge, and was attually carried 
back to Harris dead, with his bill 
through the plank, as a teftimony 
of the faét. 

The nelts of the folan geefe, not 
to mention others, are fo very clofe, 
that when one walks between them, 
the hatching fowls, on either fide, 
can always take hold of one’s 
cloaths; and, fays Mr. Martin, will 
often fit {till till they are attacked, 
rather than expole their eggs to be 
deftroved by the fea gulls. Their 
mates furnifh them with food while 
they hatch, 

The feafon for catching the old 
folan geefe, is before they begin to 
lay. Avout the middle of May is 
the time of gathering their eggs. 

The young folan gecle are larger 
than their mothers before they begin 
to fly. being extremely fat. That 
on their breaft is very deep. The 
greafe is kept in bags made of the 
ftomach of the old geefe. They call 
it gthan hiurtach, They have never 
but one egg at a hatching, in 
any neft at St. Kilda. Thev lay 


again, and even a third ume, if de- 
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prived of the firft egg. The gulls 
have more at atime. The folan 
goofe can carry five herrings at a 
time to his mate or young, and fpue 
them out of his gorget in the neft, 
This fowl digefts fo quickly, that ine 
{tances are given when the bird was 
{hot immediately as he appeared 
above the furface; and the fifth was 
found half digefted in his ftomach, 
that was juft devoured below. 

The Fulmar is highly eftcemed 


among the St. Kildians, for its 
many good qualities for they 
think the world cannot produce 


any thing to equal it in value. The 
fulmar furnifhes oil for the lamp, 
down for the bed, the moft falubri- 
ous food, and the moft efficacious 
ointment for healing of wounds; in 
a word, fays the poor St. Kildians, 
deprive us of the fulmar, and St. 
Kilda is no more, 

This fowl lays no more than one 
egg in a feafon; the leaft offence 
makes her quit her neft, fo nice are 
her feelings, and therefore it is a 
high crime in St. Kilda to plunder 
its ne{t of the egg. 

The young ones of this fpecies 
are in feafon in Auguft, The mo- 
ment he is attacked in his neft, he 
fquirts the oil in their faces ; there- 
fore the fowlers furprife him, to 
preferve the oil. It is thought that 
the fulmar picks its food from the 
fat of whales, or other fat fifh, be- 
caufe of fuch quantities of oil, per- 
haps a quart or two at a time, which 
the natives preferve when they 
catch the young by furprife, not 
only for their lamps, but alfo asa 
catholican for difeafes, and have 
ufed it for that purpofe. The ful- 
mar is a grey fowl about the fize of 
a moor-hen, It has a ftrong bill, 
with wide noftrils. It fits on the 
rock, when the wind is to blow 
from any quarter, and it is faid to 
be a certain fign of welterly wind 
when it goes to fea. 

The Lavie is another fpecies of 
the St. Kildabirds. Thefe vifit the 
ifland in February, being the firft 
that appear in the feafon. The 
people 
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jeople congratulate each other on 
the aufpicious prefage of their ap- 

roaching happinefs. At this time 
they fettle the operations of their 
campaign, and divide their people 
into parties. 
a This bird refembles a duck, 
though rather longer; lays its eggs 
on the bare rock, and if not care- 
fitly touched, they tumble in great 
fhowers over the rocks. Sometimes 
ene man catches four hundred lavies 
before he touches the rove to haut 
them up. After thefe are hauled 
“up, the adventurer alfo is hauled 
up, and is highly praifed for his 
attivity. ; 

This fowl fupplies the wants of 


the St. Kildians when their freth 
muiton is exhaufted. Then the fo- 
lan goofe is in feafon; after that 
the puffins, with a variety of eggs; 
and when their appetites are cloyed 
with this food, the falubrious ful- 
mar, with their favourite young foe 
lan goofe, (called goug) crowns 
their humble tables, and holds out 
all the autumn, 

In winter they have a greater 
ftock of bread, mutton, potatoes, 
and fallad, or rifled fowls, than they 
can confume, In fpite of their 
hard ufage, they enjoy more human 
felicity, than any {mall or great na- 
tion of flaves, in St. Kilda, though 
the deareit place on earth. 


CHATEAU pve ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


WITH A VIEW 


HIS magnificent chateau, be- 

longing to the ancient and il- 
luftrious family, whole name it 
bears, is fituated near a {mall town 
of its own denomination, in the 
Agenois, a diftrict of France, bor- 
dering upon Guienne. The family 
of Rochefoucault has given many 
cardinals to the church, and many 
great officers to the {tate of France. 
The celebrated author of the Maxims 


Or tue GENIUS or tHE 


BY MR. 
S Athenian liberty increafed, 
it became more vulnerable 
in a thoufand different ways 3. and 
innumerable lawfuits took place 
there, which are unknown to na- 
tions under the fubjection of princes 
or kings, The expences attending 
fuch pleadings, as well as the emolu- 
ments of the judges, were {o trifling, 
that no temptation exifted, as in our 
days, for protratting decifions. ‘The 
whole was often the affair of an in- 
ftant; becaufe the parties were al- 
lowed to difcufs their pretenfions be- 
fore tribunals, without being forced 
to employ advocates, 
- Vou, XII, 


OF THE SAME, 


was of this family. The laft vene- 
rable head of this very diftingvifhed 
houfe was murdered la{t autumn at 
Vernon, under that moft fatal, and 
moft mifchievous of all pretences, 
the pretence to patriotifm and to 
public jullice 5 principles which, as 
they bear {pecious and high-found- 
ing names, are extremely liable to 
abufe ‘by the defigning politician, 
and the ignorant mob, 


ATHENIAN ORATORS. 


DE PAUW. 


The Athenians, fays Cicero, are 
favoured by nature with fuch powers 
of f{peech, that the mott ignorant 
among{t them have more unaffeéted 
eloquence than. all the learned 
Greeks of Afia. 

When any matters of civil law 
required more than merely the art 
of {peaking, it became neceflary to 
employ orators, who divided all bu- 
finefs of that kind among{t them, as 
the only means of condu@ing fo 
many judiciary aétions, 

Anuphon never pleaded unlefs 
the matter came under the cogni. 
zance of the Areopagus: Ifaus con. 


fined 
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fined himfelf to the dry ftudy of 
teftamentary claufes; and no perfon 
at Athens underftood the conten- 
tious part of commerce better than 
Demotthenes. This proceeded from 
his having lived fo much at the port 
of Pirgus, where, according to AiL- 
chines and Dicearchus, he was con- 
{tantly forming conneétions with 
bankers, matters of veffels, and mer- 
chants, who furnifhed him with 
every kind of information concern- 
ing maritime ufury, nautical con- 
tracts, and all thofe extraordinary 
fubtleties, pratifed by the Greeks in 
their commerce. 

Andocides and AZ{chines under- 
took no caufes purely civil; but 
were conftantly cmployed in making 
their own apologies, or attacking the 
gharacters of others, By a necef- 
fary effeét of political liberty, citi- 
zens had the power of accufing each 
other; but when four hundred and 
one judges declared the action 
groundlets, the calumniator was 
condemned to a fevere fine. An- 


docides pofleffed, beyond compari- 
fon, more genius than probity; and 
knew, perfeétly well, every detail in 
the labyrinth of attic jurifprudence. 


Yet diffufe and 
never gathcred 
1 


dry as an orator, he 
any flowers on his 
pallage; while ASichines excelled 
ina knowledge of the law, as well 
as the art of eloquence and of trony. 
Cicero acknowledges that he pro- 
fted more from the works of this 
orator, than all the writings of De- 
motthenes. 

Lyeur gus, fon of Lycophron, was 
the moft fevere and formidable of 
the Athenian orators : he made open 
war againit the guilty, and always 
attacked the accuied with fuch ve- 
hemence, that thev feldom efcaped 
condemnation. Elis fuccefs, how- 
ever, would have been more com- 
plete. had he not adopted the vicious 
method of mixing poetry with elo- 
quence. During the recital of jong 
paffages from Homer, ‘Tyrtceus, Eu- 
ripides, or fome other famous verfi- 
fiers, the minds of his auditors had 
time #@ become tranquil ; and in re- 


gaining the thread of his difcourfe, 
he was forced to ufe more repeti- 
tions than any man who ever {poke 
in public, 

Lyfias invented a new fpecies of 
eloquence, by preferving a medium 
between fublime compofition, and 
the fterile manner of Antiphon, 
ifeus, and Andocides; born and 
educated at Piraeus, the reputed 
fan@uary of Athenian. urbanity, he 
acquired a ftyle fo foft and pure, 
that it has fince been propofed asa 
mode]. Lyfias: poffeifed no {mal] 
fhare of addrefs, and treated every 
fubje& with facility: we may there. 
fore fuppofe that the winds would 
not have abandoned him, had he 
ventured on the open fea; but he 
was chained to the fhore by his 
timidity. 

All thefe orators overcharged their 
pleadings with offenfive perfonali- 
ties, which were confidered as effen- 
tial to popular liberty. This how- 
ever was rather an ancient pre- 
judice of the Athenian bar, thana 
political truth exaély demonttrated, 

The judges, who were expofed , 
every day to hear fuch torrents of 
inveétives, endeavoured in vain to 
prevent them by enforcing the law 
of the clepfydra. By it the pleaders 
were refiri€ted to a fixed time, re- 
gulated by water-clocks, for deliver- 
ing their harangues. 

Some people have erroneoufly be- 
lieved, that the wings of eloquence 
were plucked, and its thunders ex- 
tinguifhed by this inftitution. ARE 
chines and Demoflthenes were al- 
ways under its influence, and yet 
they had the art of taking advantage 
of the few remaining inftants, to ex- 
ercife their talents for abufe, until 
the laft drop of water was gone. 

Such oratorial confliéts only took 
place, in particular cafes, when no 
medium was left between vanquiths 
ing. or fuffering perfonal difgrace; 
for the fame fire and vehemence did 
not appear, when the objeét in cone 
teft was relative to an inheritance, a 
nautical contra, or the infidelity 
ofa guardian, Demofthenes deigned 

not 
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not to difplay any ornaments of rhe- 
toric in common matters ; and it was 
aven faid, that he never exerted all 
the power of his eloquence, except 
on three different occafions; which 

roved that he. knew how to adapt 
his ftvle to the fubjett. Amongtt 
his pleadings we find one in favour 
of a pealant of Attica, who difputed 
with one of his neighbours, the 
right to a gutter? the whole value 
of this property did not exceed 
thirty fhillings 5 and it would have 
beer truly ridiculous to employ 
there any of the {prings of fublime 
oratory. 

The Greeks, and principally the 
Athenians conceived, that the great 
art of {peaking or writing well, con- 
fifted in finding language fuitable to 
the matter; where words fhould be 
proportioned to things, and phrafes 


judgement to children. 
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to ideas. Without fuch conformity, 
the orator fleers amid{t thoals, and 
becomes either a declaimer, a pane- 
gyrift, or a poet in profe, Plate 
wandered .in this manner among 
dithyrambic periods, without ever 
being able to diftinguith the parts of 
the edifice where fimplicity fhould 
prevail, from thofe which required 
decorations, 

Some fubjeéts, fays Cicero, fhould 
never be embellifhed by any orna- 
ments of ftyle; and thofe who at- 
tempt fuch follies, are inferior in 
But whole 
tribes of writers exilt at the prefent 
day, who are infants in that refpett ; 
and this is the reafon why fo many 
complaints are heard on the decline 
of guod taite, as in the timcs of Se- 
neca and Lucan. 


CAUSES or tHe GRANDEUR anv DECLINE or tik 
AREOPAGUS, 


By the 


N beginning thefe inveftigations, 

it mult be obferved, that the Are- 
opagus, when originally conttituted, 
was nothing more than a {imple cri- 
minal tribunal, intended particularly 
to judge poifoners, murderers, and 
incendiaries, without pollefling the 
{fmalleft influence on the civil go- 
vernment of the republic. ); 

Solon, guided by motives which 
cannot now be ealily explained, in- 
vefted the Areopagus with the powers 
of a direéting {enate, for the general 
infpeétion of the State, and prefer- 
vation of the laws. 

Such were the expreflions of this 
legiflator; and every perfon mutt 
perceive, that, from being fo very 
vague, they could not fail to pro- 
duce unlimited pretenfions. In con- 
fequence of this, the Areopagites 
couttituted themfelves the judges of 
morals; they aflurned the infpettion 
of buildings an? of forefts, betides 
many other ofhces totally incom- 
patible with a criminal court. 

When Pericles propoted con- 


Same. 


ftruéting magnificent edifices, in ors 
der to procure fubliftence for work- 
men, and opportunities for thole 
who wifhed to cultivate the arts, he 
perceived that not one column or 
chapiter of marble could be broughs 
to Athens, without encountering 
continual obftacles from this tri- 
bunal. Pericles therefore advifed 
the people to diminifh the unrea- 
fonable powers of the Arcopagites, 
who were known to follow ariflos, 
cratical maxims, 

This reform fome politicians have 
thought unconftitutional and Inju- 
rious to the State: but they did not 
know, or had never refleéted, that 
the negligence of that body of men 
in certain points was highly cri- 
minal. 

Initead of acquitting themfelves 
of a refpeétable duty, by prelerving 
the legiflation of Solon in purity, 
they allowed it to be faifiied fo im- 
mediately under their eyes, that they 
may juftly be regarded as accom. 
pices. 


F 2 


Thefe 
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Thefe laws, originally engraved 
on wood, threatened to perifh under 
the hand of time; and to prevent 
fo great a misfortune, one Nicoma 
chus. a fecretary of the republic. was 
direéted to tranferibe them faithfully 
into the public regifters. Thisman, 
diidaiming the trade of a copyift, 
prelumed to attempt lcgiflation. by 
altering the ancient laws, and adding 
others of his own, So many new 
holiday:, as well as factifiees were 
intioduced in this manner, that the 
yeatly expence of publie worfhip 
was increafed to {ix attic talents, or 
eleven hundred pounds more than 
had been {lipulated by Solon, 

Freon: lots of time to the citizens, 
and the interruption of courts of 
juilice, the State really futtained two 
irreparable injurics from thele inno- 
vations, 

As Nicomachus was the fon of a 
flave, and confequently a perfon of 
no confideration in the republic, he 
would not have dared to charge him- 
felf with {uch an open forgery, un- 
lefs fecretly fupported by the priefts. 
It was they who reaped the greateft 
advantages from additional feafts, 
facrifices. and other taxes of that 
nature, impofed on the credulity of 
the peoples 

Owing to this infidelity, we have 
now only fuchimperfeét texts of the 
law of Solon, as betray evidently 
j To exprels 
new things, recoule has been ne- 
cellurily had to words of a modern 
date; and Galen aifurcs us, that 
Gy mnakarch was not invented, until 
j ng after the time of Solon: 

Notwithitanding the continual 
tendency of the Areopagiles to dc- 
quire authority in every deparument 
of the State, they could never ub- 
tain the dircflion of religious mat- 
ters. nor any iifluence m theological 
contells. 1 , who venture to 
maintain the contrary, aic ignorant 
of what they pretend to know, as 
will clearly appear to every perfon 
on peruuns the articie relative to 
acculations of impiety, aud the death 
of Socrates, 


their ipurious origin, 


‘Phofe 


Thofe, who have written cons 
cerning the Areopagus, were in 
general very ill informed, as appears, 
by their pretending that judgements 
were given there only by night, 
‘This was certainly untrue; for at 
Athens, as well as Rome, no fen. 
tence could be paffed while the {fun 
was under the horizon. 

It is allo falfe, that orators, in the, 
prefence of the Areopagites, were 
re{tramed from employing exor. 
diums, perorations, and all the great 
{prings of an eloquence generally 
exeited to excite either terror or 
pity. Antiphon, pleading before 
their tribunal concerning the murder 
vf Herod, intreduced not only an 
exordium, but likewife the longeft 
peroration ever known. After 
having exhaufled the fecrets of his 
art, he befeeches the Areopagites 
not to be deceived by the magic of 
an illufory rhetoric, as fometimes 
happened, when the greateft crimi- 
nals were fuffered to efcape the fe. 
verity of the law from the fafcina- 
uon of language, 

Two diftin& crimes could net 
indeed be confounded before this 
tribunal; and when any mam had 
been arraigned for homicide, it wes 
illegal to accule him at the fame 
time of theft, or facrilege. This re- 
gulation appears very natural, when 
we confider, that the Arcopagus had 
not the power of judging the twe 
laft of thele crimes, which apper- 
tained exclufively to another court, 

Every thing, that has been re- 
lated concerning the dark and my} 
terious proccedings of the Arcopa- 
gus, oripinated entirely from the 
unpoffibility of knowing the fuf- 
frages of the judges. ‘They were 
always given in fecret, more from 
motives of perfonal fecurity, than 
to favour the acculed; for nothing 
relative to criminal judgements 
fhould be concealed, or treated in 
the leaft as amyfltery. Yet the em- 
peror Julian, from being educated at 
Athens, was fo infatuated with the 
ulages adopted there, that, even in 
his tatire againit the Cafars, lhe re- 

prefents 
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refents the gods pafling fentence on 
Conftantine by fecret fuffrages, as if 
fuch an infamous murderer ought 
not to have been condemned pub- 
licly. ; — 

The Areopagites were obliged in 
all cafes to hear what was called a 
tetralogy, or four pleadings ; two 
of which were for the prolecution, 
and as many in favour of the ac- 
culed, It is only neceflary to read 
the tetralogies of Antiphon, to be 
convinced that they contained all 
the fubtleties of which the human 
mind is fufceptible; for no logician 
or fophilt whatever could have in- 
vented more arguments than are 

roduced in thefe pleadings. 

We have already obferved, that 
the number of perfons who com- 
pofed the Areopagus, varied from 
circumftances, An annual addition 
of nine new members always took 
place, becaule thofe who had been 
Archons were entitled to fit there, 
after their year of magiftracy was 
expired; yet the aflembly confilted 


On THE 


DRAINING orf 


in general of between three and 
four hundred perfons, 

According to the inftitutes of Soe 
lon, this court fhould have been 
compofed alone of nobles, or such 
as were of the equeftrian order ; but, 
when a rea! democracy was efla- 
blifhed, the plebeians likewife en- 
joyed the fame privilege, whenever 
they had been Archons, 

From all this it is evident, that the 
deputies, who were fent from Rome 
to Athens to ftudy the politics and 
legiflation of the Athenians, had par- 
ticular interefts in view, when they 
reprefented the Areopagus as a mo- 
del for the Roman fenate; and to 
this finefle of the Patricians the peo 
ple were long viétims, By imitat- 
ing the Athenian fenate, inftead of 
adopting the inftitution of the Areo- 
pagites, many evils would have been 
avoided; becaufe, the members of 
the former were eletted annually, 
while the latter remained in office 
during life, as the fenators of Rome 
continued to do for many years, 


LAND. 


BY MR. JOHN WEDCE, OF BICKENHILL, NEAR COVENTRY, 


From the Tranfattions of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 


Have the honour to be employed 

by the Earl of Aylesford, in 
taking care of feveral eftates; and 
have,in this and former years, en- 
couraged by his liberality, drained 
large portions thereof: part of 
whichis in his lordfhip’s occupation, 
and part of it, as tenant to him, in 
my own, 

From a confideration, that the 
manner in which this has been done, 
may not be unworthy of the notice 
f the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufa@tures, and 
Commerce, I beg the favour of you 
to lay the account thereof before 
them. Should any of the fa€ts be 
worth communicating to the public, 
J beg that the Society will fend 
them out in fuch manner, or in fuch 
words, aS may beft fuitthe purpote; 


and fhould the leaft information be 
conveyed, or benefit derived, to the 
public, from this feeble communica- 
tion, my gratification will be com- 
plete. 

I have little time to read; but in 
the few treatiles on hufbandry 
which I have feen, draining land, 
though mentioned as one of its molt 
eflential improvements, {eems not ta 
be well explained, It is not my in- 
tention to obtrude much theoretié 
f{peculation on the objett of draining ; 
the learned Society to whom the fol- 
lowing prattical faéts are humbly 
fubmitted, do not, Lam certain, want 
any information in matters of theos 
ry; yet thofe pra@ical faéts will, I 
hope, juflify my prefumption in 
making fome fhort obfervations, to 
point out what have been leading 

principles 
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principles to me, in my late under- 
takings of this fort. In every coun- 
try there are large portions of land 
that, in wet feafons, have always 
what may be called a dry furface, 
and other portions of land that have 
always a moi{t or wet furface: the 
former of thofe admitting all the 
water which fzlls upon them, to 
fink freely through their pores, to 
various depths, till falling on clay 
or fome other unétuous earth, whofe 
pores will not permit it to pafs 
through, it is there held up, toa 
height proportioned to the quantity 
of water which comes upon it, and 
the facility with which that water is 
difcharged : thus held up to various 
heights, it {ervesas a fountain to dif- 
tribute its water (either by veins of 
fand, pebbles, and rocks,) according 
to the formation of the different un- 
der-{trataon the neighbouring lands, 
and there form bogs and other varie- 
ties of wet furface, on a bafis that 
will, I believe, be always found to 
confift of marl, clay, or fome mix- 
ture thereof, The effect of water 
thus diftributed, may be di@ided 
into two clafles.—The firft clas, 
where the water is thrown out by a 
body of marl or clay, &c. upon the 
{urface of defcending ground, and 
in the valley (there held up by clay 
alfo,) forms bogs or {wamps; the te- 
cond clafs, where the water is held 
up by clay or marl. as before, having 
above that mari or clay, a {tratum of 
fand or pebbles, through which the 
water pafles; and, above thote fands, 
or pebbles, another ftratum of mail 
or clay, through the weakelt parts 
of which, the water, by a continual 
preflure from its fountain, forces a 

aflage upwards ; and thus, through 
Bie weakeit parts of the marl or clay, 
furnifhes a continual fupply of wa- 
ter, on thg furface, for the formation 
or growth of bogs, &c. in propor- 
tion as this water is more or lefs 
abundantly fupplied by its fountain 
or head, namely, the higher lands, 
into which rain-water freely paffes, 
as before defcribed. There are alfo 
different foils, under different cir- 
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cumf{tances, which may form a thiid 
clafs of land for draining ; fuch as 
ftrong deep foils, or open light foils, 
having near the furface a body of 
marl or clay: in either of thefé 
cafes, the water which falls on the 
furface mult, for reafons which are 
felf-evident, keep fuch lands, in 
rainy feafons, conflantly wet and 
cold; and it fhould be obferved, 
that a mixture of all the three before 
defcribed claffes of wet land, fome- 
times occur in one field, by fudden 
alterations of the under-ftrata, and 
thereby perplex the operator, by re- 

uiring all the different modes- of 
: le in the fame field. 

If it be admitted that bogs are 
thus formed and fed, their cure may 
be effeéted with certainty. The 
firft clafs, by cutting through the 
ftratum (be it fand, pebbles, or rock) 
that conveys the water to the bog, 
and carrying off that water by a clole 
drain, to fome proper place, where 
the level admits of its difcharge ; the 
fecond clals, by finking a drain to 
any convenient depth in the upper 
clay ; then, at a {mail diftance, on 
one lide of this drain, dig, or, with 
a large auger, bore through the re- 
maining part, be it (the upper clay) 
ever fu deep, into the under-{tratum 
of fand, pebbles, or rock, through 
which the water paffes; and it will 
then rufh up into the drain fo made, 
with a velocity proportioned to the 
height of the land, or fountain, from 
whence it is fupplied. As this 
drain advances through the land, 
holes muft be dug or bored, as be- 
fore, every feven yards, or at fuch 
diftance as the ftrength of the 
{prings may require; and the whole 
of the water thus brought up by 
tapping the {prings, is carriedoff by 
the drain, made in the upper clay, 
which muft be a clofe one, to its 
proper level, and there difcharged. 

by both thefe methods of drain- 
ing, large traéts of land, under fae 
vourable circumflances, may be 
cured with one drain. The belt 
place for fixing thefe drains, is where 
the firatum that conveys the water 

come 
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comes neareft to the furface 5 and 
the beft method of afcertaining that, 
‘s to bore, or dig, in different parts, 
through the different under ftrata, 
The third clafs _may be ealily 
cured by clofe drains, at fuch dif- 
tances and depths as will beft carry 
off the furface water. It may not 
be improper to obferve, that where 
the different flrata or meafures crop 
out, that is, become gradually more 
and more fhallow in fome certain 
direction, as is often the cafe, till, 
one after the other, they all prefent 
themfelves in fuccefiion, on the fur- 
face of the earth; in fuch cafes 
draining may often be much more 
eafily and better effected by croffing, 
with the drain, the different {trata 
or meafures, where the levels and 
other circumftances will admit. 
Some of the land drained, was 
art of a common, in the parifh of 
Shurch Bickenhill, in the county 
of Warwick: a part of it was cover- 
ed with mofs and ling, has a peaty 
furface, about fix inches deep, and 
In all 


produced little or no grafs. 
wet feafons, it was filled quite to the 
{urface, and often overflowing with 


water. Some of the land was much 
more unfound, deeper of peat, and 
covered with mofs in molt parts, 
nine inches long ; another part was 
an abfolute bog in all feafons, ; 
Having dug or bored, with a 
large auger, into feveral parts of the 
land, I found peat, gravel, and fand 
mixed, and a quick {and almoft uni- 
formly. The quick fand, in every 
part, after getting an inch or two 
into it, feemed almoft as fluid as wa- 
ter: judging from thence that no 
materials for a drain could be laid 
in the quick fand, but what it would 
immediately bury, I dug a trench 
almoft to the quick fand, leaving 
gravel, &c. of {ufficient ftrength to 
bear up the materials for a hollow 
drain: thefe materials were two 
fides and a coverer of ftone, with a 
peat turf on the top, to keep out the 
foil. At every feven yards forward, 
by the fide of this drain, I dug a 
hole into the quick fand, as deep as 
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it would permit: from thefe holes 
the water rofe freely into the hollow 
drain, and was by it difcharged at a 
proper level. It may be proper to 
remark, that the ftone made ufe of 
for this drain, and all others here 
mentioned, is a red fand and rag 
ftone, from Meriden Quarry, about 
four miles from this place, which 
eafily {plits into proper fizes for the 
purpole, and is very durable: it 
cofts about fixpence per ton getting, 
exclufive of carriage. The drain 
thus formed, ran on the whole ra- 
ther freely, and made the land dry 
for a few yards on each fide thereof, 
but was far from having the effeét 1 
improperly expeéted ; for it evident- 
ly appears, the drain ‘could only 
take a very {mall portion of the wa- 
ter from fo large a quick fand, 
which it did not penetrate more 
than two inches; and that it could 
drain only to its own depth, or, at 
moift, to that depth in the fountain 
which fupplied the quick fand. My 
purpofe was then defeated ; and my 
motive for mentioning this error, 
cannot, I hope, be miftaken. 

I now did what I ought to have 
done before, that is, examined the 
differefit ftrata to a greater depth, 
particularly on the bog, and at the 
upper edges thereof, and found the 
bog to be what has been defcribed 
under the firft clafs. I therefore 
determined to attempt the cure in 
the manner before prefcribed for 
that clafs, namely, to cut through the 
whole of the ftratum, in this inftance 
of quick fand, through which [ 
found the water pafs: this I effeéted 
as follows.—-The fummer being dry, 
and favourable for the purpole, and 
having previoufly made my main 
open drain, I began my main clofe 
drain, the firft week in June, 1791, 
three fect wide on the declivity near 
the edge of the great bog: in the 
firft operation, we dug through the 
peat, the hard fand, and gravel, and 
one {pade’s graft (about nine inches 
deep, and feven inches wide) into 
the quick fand, the whole length of 
this drain, which is feventy-three 

perches 
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perches of eight yards to the perch 
un lerigth. The drain thus dug, ran 
copioufly, not lefsthan fixty gallons 
per minute: in this ftate I left it about 
‘nine days; the effeét of it was rapid, 
both above the drain, and on the 
bog below. Upon examination, I 
now found about three inches on 
the top of the fpade’s graft, which 
had been made into the quick fand 
perfettly dry : we then dug out this 
three inches of dry fand, to nearly 
the whole width of the drain, three 
feet; and at the fame time dug 
out, as before, another fpade’s graft 
from the top of the quick fand, 
as near the middle of the drain as 
poflible: this was left to run a few 
days as before, and had the fame 
effe&t, namely, three or four inches 
more of the top of the quick fand 
became dry and hard : the fame ope- 
ration was repeated again and again, 
with the fame effe&, till the purpofe 
of getting through this quick fand 
was completed, fo far at leaft as the 
level of the main open drain would 
permit. The fiream of water con- 
tinued increafing during the whole 
operation: the bog below the drain 
was quite dry, and the langgpore 
perfettly fo: the drain whith was 
firft made, and continued running 
for fome time, during the progrefs of 
the main clofe drain, became gra- 
dually dry; and has not, fince that 
drain was finifhed, difcharged one 
fingle drop of water. Great care was 
nieceflary in making the main clofe 
drain to keep the ftream of water in 
the middle of tt, otherwife the cur- 
rent would have undermined ‘the 
fides, as it fometimes had done, and 
tauied them to fall in: for this rea- 
fon, it was neceilary, when the dry 
{and was taken from the top of the 
guick fand, immediately to take out 
a fpade’s graft from the middle 
thereof, in order to divert the ¢ur- 
rent from the fides. 

The main clofe drain thus made, 
was three feet wide at top, about 
nine feet deep on the average ; and 
bevelling a little from the top, it was 
about one foot ten inches wide at 
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bottom. The ftone and other mate, 
rials were put into this drain in the 
following manner, 

Where the drain went through 
the quick fand into the ftratum of 
hey below it, asin moft places it did, 
the bottom, and in fome inftances 
the fides. wanted no particular fecu. 
rity; but where it did not go quite 
through the quick fand, which the 
level of my main open drain in fome 
places would not admit, the bottom 
of the drain was covered half an 
inch thick with ling; then peat. 
turfs, one foot wide, and three or 
four inches thick, were cut in con- 
venient lengths, and placed on their 
edges, on each fide the bottom of 
the drain, forming two fide of a 
trough of peat; then fide ftones, 
about eight inches high, and a ftone 
coverer, were put in upon the ling, 
between the peat turfs: a large peat 
turf, near two feet wide and four 
inches thick, was then cut, and 
firmly placed over the whole: this 
left, in the bottom of the drain, an 
open {pace of more than fix inches 
{quare, for the water to pafs. The 
whole was then completed by filling 
in the upper part of the drain, 

Fifteen acres are now plowed for 
a fallow: the bog (nine acres) will 
now bear a horfe ; but as it was, bee 
fore draining. quite a pulp, I thall 
fet it harden during the next fume 
mer, before it is ploughed. 

Another part of the bog is laid 
dry in the fame manner as that be. 
fore defcribed, by drains; with this 
difference, that the quick fand lay 
nearer the furface of the land, and 
was much thinner; therefore the 
drain went through it fo far into the 
clay, as to render fide-turfs in moft 
places unneceffary, its depth on the 
average not being more than five 
feet: the laft-defcribed land, about 
eight acres, I intend to plough in 
March for oats. I have this day, 
the 2oth of January, 1792, mea 
fured the quantity of water dif- 
charged through thefe drains, — by 
finking a hole near the fide of the 
main open drain, and placing a cafk 

ef 
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of known dimenfions therein, and 
find the difcharge to be 505% gallons 
in one minute, or 72,570 gallons in 
twenty-four hours. ‘The land thus 
drained, will, with proper cultiva- 
tion, be worth at leat fourteen 
fhillings per acre. The draining of 
thele thirty acres of land coft me 
about eighty pounds, exclufive of 
the {uperfluous drain. ‘I he whole 
lenoth of thefe clofe drains, 1s fix- 
teen hundred and fifty-five yards. 

| have alfo hollow-drained nine 
acres of my farm, in the bottoms of 
three pieces of enclofed land, called 
Small Leafield, Old Land, and Ho- 
lywell, by the method prefcribed for 
the third clafs of wet land. Thefe 
drains were made a few yards below 
that part of each field where the dry 
and wet land feparate, about twenty- 
two inches deep, with fides, and a 
coverer Of ftone, and ling on the top 
of it, tokeep the earth from running 
in The length of thefe drains is 
eight hundred and eighty yards, and 
the expence of labour and materials, 
three half-pence per yard: the 


drains, in wet weather, difcharge a 
large quantity of water, and will, I 
have no doubt, anfwer the intended 
purpofe.— Thus far relates to land in 
my own occupation. 

‘Nine acres of the land, in the Earl 
of Ay!esford’s own occupation, was 


almoft an entire pulp. This bog 
was of the fecond clafs, namely, wa- 
ter pafling through a quick {and, 
vand confined by a ftratum of clay 
below, and another ftratum of clay 
above it. ‘The water, thus confined, 
by being preffed by its fountain, and 
forced up through the weakelt parts 
of the clay, had formed a bog of 
irregular thicknels, on the furface, 
in fome places, fix feet deep, and in 
others not more than two. As there 
is a conliderable fall in this land, 
from eait to weit, I thought it expe- 
dient to put two drains into it; and 
this appears to me to have been ne- 
ceflary, from a confideration that 
both thefe drains continue to run in 
the fame proportions as when firft 
epened, The manner in which 
Vou. XII, 
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thefe drains were executed, was, by 
digging through the differen: upper 
ftrata, and as deep into the clay as 
the main open drain would adinit 5 
then digging or boring through the 
remaining part of that clay into the 
quick fand, at the diftance of about 
fix yards, in a progreflive manner. 

The water rifing rapidly, through 
thefe holes, into the clofe drains, 
has efleéted a complete cure of this 
land, every part of which will now 
beara horfe to gallop uponit. Thefe 
drains dilcharge three thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty gallons an hour, 
which is much le({s than they did at 
firft, as mutt be the cafe in all bogs. 
This land will be worth twenty 
fhillings per acre. The draining 
coft twenty five pounds: and the 
length of the under-ground drains is 
eight hundred and fourteen yards, 

I have juft now finifhed draining 
another piece of land, about forty- 
three acres; and as this was intend- 
ed to anfwer two purpofles, one to 
drain the land, and the other to give 
an additional fupply of water to a 
mill-pool ; and, as a circumftance 
arofe in the execution of this work, 
which frequently happens in drain- 
ing land, namely, a fudden altera. 
tion in the pofition of the under 
ftrata, a defcription thereof will not, 
I hope, be thought tedious. This 
draining was begun at the level of a 
mill-pool, and continued without 
any great difficulty to the diftance 
of about thirty-two chains, in the 
manner before defcribed as a cure 
for the fecond clafs of boggy land = 
but, at or near that place, the under 
ftrata altered their pofition: the 
quick fand which conveyed the 


.the water, now became of twice its 


former thicknefs; and the clay 
which had hitherto been above that 
quick fand for fome diftance, difap- 
peared, From the quick fand thus 
becoming fo much deeper, we could 
not, with the level vf the mill-pool, 
cut through it; nor, indeed, from 
the wetnels of the feafun (Novem- 
ber 1791,) would tuch an operation 
have been proper. I therefore cons 
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tinued a fhallow drain to fome dif- 
tance making fide holes into the 
quick fand, which ran freely ; but 
as this could not cure the whole of 
the bog below, we branched out 
another drain, which was made by 
the method deicrided for curing the 
fecond clafs of wet or boggy land, 
by finking a clofe drain, through the 
upper ftrata, into the upper clay, 
and then, at a {mall diftance, on one 
fide of this clofe drain, boring a hole 
with an auger, through the remain- 
ing part of that clay into the age 
fand, and, at every eight yards, as 
this clofe drain advanced, {till boring 
other holes. in the fame manner as 
before deferibed ; through many of 
thefe holes, the water rufhed w th 
great rapid . ‘The water dif- 
charged by these drains into the mill- 
peol, is one hundred and fixty-eight 
gallons per minute, or three thou- 
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fand feven hundred and eighty hoef. 
heads in a day, which is after the 
rate of one million three hundred 
and feventy-nine thoufand feven 
hundred hogfheads in a year, 

About fix acres of this land were 
always found; about twelve acres 
on the north fide were an abfolute 
pulp, and the remaining twenty-fix 
acres very unfound.—The whole is 
now found, and will, when culti- 
vated, be worth fixteen fhillings per 
acre. This land would have been 
drained at a much lefs expence, 
into the main open drain ; but then 
the water, which was much wanted 
for the mill, would have been loft, 
Thefe clofe drains are in length one 
thoufand four hundred and fifty-two 
yards, and coft one hundred pounds, 
of which about thirty omc ought 
to be charged to the mill. 


ACCOUNT or BILIDULGERID, in AFRICA, 


BY M. SAUGNIER, 


ILIDULGERID, in the part I 
have travelled through. is inha- 
bited by a people known by the gene- 
ralname of Mon{clemines. They dif- 
fer intheirreligion and cuftoms from 
the Moors their neighbours, and 
from the Mongearts, inhabitants of 
the defart. ‘This variation how- 
ever is hardly perceptible. The 
parts that confine on Morocco 
follow the cuftoms of that empire, 
unlefs in one fingular particular. 
‘They that are in the vicinity of the 
defart, and do not turn their atten- 
tion to trade, adhere more clofely 
to the prejudices of their nation. 
This Arabian tribe, no doubt, 
derives its origin and name trom 
the fedtaries of Molerlama, a con- 
temporary of the great prophet. 
They have the fame love o! liberty 
as the ancient Arabs, and follow, in 
@ll refpedts, the culloms of the peo- 
ple who lived in the remoter ages. 
Like the Mahometans they have the 
greate(t refpect for the prophet, 
but they are far from believing that 


he was infallible; that his defcen- 
dants are all infpired by God, that 
their will is a law, and that it is im- 
poffible to be a good Mahometan, 
without giving faith to fuch ideas. 
This nation, in the part wafhed 
by the Atlantic, occupies a {pace of 
land of various qualities, from 
about twenty leagues from St. Croix 
de Barbarie to the diftance of about 
thirty beyond Cape Non. ‘The 
limits of their” poffeffions are indi- 
caied by lofty columns, placed at 
dittant intervals towards the de- 
fart. This they have done as they 
have thought fit, the inhabitants of 
the defart never interfering, and 
even inhabiting unmolefted by any 
body, the fpots where the pillars 
ftand. . 
Some people pretend that thefe 
colunns were éreéted by the empe- 
rors of Morocco, to mark the 
bounds of their empire. However 
it may be, the country is inhabited 
by an aflemblage of true Arabs, de- 
fcended ‘from the angient Arabs, 
and 
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and of fugitive Moors from the 
empire of Morocco, — ; 

The government is republican. 
They defend themfelves with great 
courage, choofe new chiefs every 

ear, and pafs for invincible in the 
éyes of the Moors, as well on ac- 
count of the difficulty of penetrating 
into their country, furrounded as it 
ison every fide by fteep and arid 
mountains, as from their cou- 
rage, and the obftinate refiftance 
they oppofe to the efforts of their 
enemies. 

This nation, more civilized than 
thofe that inhabit the defart, is not 
for ever wandering from region to 
region ; but is fettled in towns that 
are all fituated upon the declivity 
of hills. Their houfes are built of 
ftone and earth, and are of a con- 
ftruétion fimilar to thofe of the 
Moors; they are low, and covered 
with terraffes that are laid floping to 
carry off the water. The heavy 
yains that prevail in this country 
for three months of the year, are 


greatly prejudicial to this kind of 
habitation; infomuch that they are 
obliged to change their abode every 


fifteen or twenty years. The towns 
are inhabited by the artifans, and 
opulent people, as well as by the 
Jews, who are occupied in a variety 
of work. The Monfelemines have 
mofques, where they aflemble to 
pray on Fridays. Although that 
day isconfecrated to religious duties, 
it does not prevent them from 
working: it is the day of their prin- 


cipal market, when the country: 


people, and Arabs of the defart re- 
pair thither to trade, There are 
public fquares for the fale of mer- 
chandife, the inhabitants alone 
having little fhops to expofe their 
goods to fale. As to the others, 
they merely {pread them out upon 
the fquare. If any difputes arife 
the old men judge without appeal, 
and the fuit is immediately ter- 
minated, 

More induftrious and more la- 
borious than their neighbours, the 
Monfelemine nation cultivates the 


Le 
earth, The chief of each family 
having chofen the ground that ap- 
pears to him moft proper, they 
flightly turn up the furface of the 
earth with a kind of crook, and 
then throw in the feed. They take 
care to furround the field with 
bufhes, to indicate the {pot that has 
been cultivated, and to keep off 
the catile of the wandering Arabs. 
The crop is ripe three months after 
the fowing of the feed, generally at 
the end of March: they cut their 
corn at about fix inches from the 
ear, and make it up into little bun- 
dles. Every body then goes to 
work from morning till night with- 
out intermiflion. The corn is 
brought before the tent, threfhed, 
winnowed, and then laid by. As 
foon as the harveft is over they fet 
fire to the ftraw that remains fland- 
ing, and abandon the field for two 
or three years. 

Their method of keeping their 
corn is exaétly fimilar to that of the 
inhabitants of Barbary. They make 
for the purpofe a great hole in the 
earth, in the form of the fruftrum 
of a cone, and fill it with wood, 
to which they fet fire: this opera- 
tion over, they clean the cavity, 
and there depofit the half-winnowed 
corn: they then take ftrong planks, 
lay them clofe to one another, and 
cover the whole with earth, By 
thefe means, it is rendered im- 
poffible to cut off their fupplies in 
time of war, the enemy marching, 
without knowing it, over heaps of 
corn. 

The inhabitants of the plains 
make a ftop in feed-time, and re- 
turn at the moment of the harveft: 
every one knows the fpot he has 
cultivated, and reaps the crop. 
When they have done fo, they lay 
by the corn in the manner I have 
juft mentioned, and go wandering 
about in all direétions with their 
cattle, only taking with them what 
is abfolutely neceffary, “When they 
find that their ftock is nearly ex- 
haulted, feveral individuals well 
armed, fet off with their camels, 

G 2 and 
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and go to the magazines of the 
horde to fetch a fupply. Every 
one fhares in proportion to the 
number of men he employed in 
Jabouring for the common advan- 
tage. 

The laws of hofpitality are gene- 
rally obferved among the wandering 
tribes; and here, as in the defart, 
the traveller pays nothing for his 
entertainment. It is not the fame 
in the towns, where the multitude 
of ftrangers that frequent the mar- 
ket, oblige them to exaét payment, 
otherwife the inhabitants would 
ever be poor, fince on market days, 
and thofe of the affembly, they 
would have an infinite number of 
aliens to fupport. As to lodgings 
the country Arabs always fleep upon 
the terraffes in the open air, the 
inhabitants permitting none but 
their kinfmen, friends, or chiefs of 
“hordes to enter their houfes. The 


negro flaves belonging to them 
carefully examine the number of 
perfons that afk for vi€tuals, give it 


them at the door according to their 
number, adding a fuflicient quantity 
of water to quench their thirft. 
There is a feparate yard for the 
horfes; but unlefs their matters 
fiay all night, nothing is given 
them, When they do, three pounds 
of barley are diftributed to each 
horfe at the clofe of the day, and 
that is all they get for four and 
twenty hours. I have dwelt a lit- 
tle upon this article, becaufe when 
I lived with Hlali Laze, to whofe 
houfe the country people ufed to 
come for food, I have feen all this 
put in practice feveral times. 

Vhole who refide in the towns 
have in general no cattle, but pro- 
fefs fome trade, fuch as weaver, 
fhoemaker, gold{mith, potter, &c. 
The principal ones, however, do 
not apply to any of thefe occupa- 
tions. They have a great many 
cows, horfes, camels, fheep, goats, 
and poultry of every kind; their 
negroes have a great deal of work 
to do, and are harfhly treated, 
Thofe who tend the cattle are un- 
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doubtedly the moft happy; buy 
thofe who are kept at home for 
domeftic occupations, have much 
to undergo, They mult take care 
of the repairs of the building, fy 
ply the houfe with wood and water 
and prepare the corn. The negreffes 
reduce it to meal, making ule foy 
that purpofe of ftone mills, like 
thofe that are ufed in France tg 
grind pepper and muftard: they 
alfo drefs the viétuals. and. are 
inceffantly employed from morning 
to night. ‘The negro fhepherd on 
the contrary, knows no care but 
that of his flock; always finds his 
repaft ready; is well clothed and 
well armed ; and has a little retreat 
for himfelf and his family. 

This country is well peopled, 
and would be more fo, but for the 
continual wars its inhabitants are 
obliged to fupport againft the Empe. 
ror of Morocco. It is improperly 
faid that this nation is in rebellion 
againft him; for they never were 
his fubjeéts. When a Moorifh 
army takes the field, the inhabitants 
of Bilidulgerid, who have many of 
their countrymen fettled in the 
Morocco dominions, are {peedily 
apprifed, hold themfelves prepared; 
and all the inhabitants of the country 
cantons being well mounted, they 
compofe formidable bodies of ca 
valry, take pofleffion of the pafles, 
and maffacre without mercy any 
troops that may have the temerity 
to adventure within them. No 
prifoners are made on either fide, 
‘The women and the flaves, efcorted 
by a fufficient nuinber of warriors 
for their defence, quit their habita- 
tions, and retire to the interior 
parts of the country, fometimes they 
even retire to the defart. The 
liberty thefe people enjoy encou- 
rages them to fupport the greateft 
fatigue, They confider it as the 
firft of all bleflings, and fight to the 
laft extremity to preferve their 
rights. The trade, between Bare 
bary and Zaara, of which they have 
the exclufive poffeffion, renders 
them oputent, and accordingly they 
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are fure to hold out, and terminate 
the war to advantage. As this 
country is the retreat of the rich 
Moors, who with to withdraw from 
the emperor’s tyrannic f{way, they 
have always many among them, 
who being acquainted with the 
Moorifh cuftoms, enables them by 
their councils to guard againft all 
furprife. There is no danger of 
their being betrayed by thefe fugi- 
tives, who have been plundered 
and condemned to death in their 
gwn country. So far from it, they 
always fight with obftinacy; and 
rather choofe to die with their arms 
in their hands, than to let themfelves 
be taken, and executed before the 
eyes of the whole nation. 

The Monfelemine, richer than 
any of the people that inhabit the 

rovinces fubje€t to the dominion 
of Morocco, is always well clothed 
and well armed. He pays. no tri- 
bute, enjoys the fruit of his labour, 
and of his commerce; and having 
nothing to contribute to the charges 
of the ftate, every thing he can 
acquire is his own. There is this 
difference between the fugitive 
Moors and the natives, that the lat- 
ter are always armed, whether re- 
fiding in the country, reforting to 
the markets, prefent at the affem- 
blies of the nation, or paying vifits: 
the fugitive Moors, on the contrary, 
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even be they primces, never bear 


arms but in the country, when they 
take the field. 

The women are no more flaves 
than thofe of Zaara. Thofe of the 
towns remain in a kind of feraglio, 
each man having as many as he can 
maintain, The moft refpeéted are 
they who bear male children. Al- 
though their apartment is diftiné 
from that of the men, admittance 
to them is not forbidden. ‘They 
are well clothed, and the hufband 
not being jealous, they may be 
feen, may walk about the town and 
vifit their friends, When they go 
out they have a veil, which covers 
them entirely, but which is ufelels, 
nay, even inconvenient, {ince they 
take it off, whenever they meet 
any one to whom they with to {peak. 
They are more humane than thofe 
of Zaara, and are not like them 
for ever liable to blows. They 
think it is poffible for their hufbands 
to love them, without giving them 
fuch folid proofs of their fondnefs. 
Their nails and face they paint 
with red and yellow. and ftain the 
edges of their eye-lids with black. 
When they paint only one fide of 
their face, they have no communi- 
cation with the men; a cuftom 
that 1s common to all thefe na- 
tions, even to thole who inhabit 
the banks of the Niger. 


{ To be continued. } 


WonDERFUL 


fe plant confifts of a {mall 
root, with a few long leaves 
rifing from it, and in the midft of 
them a {talk of two or three feet in 
length, but fo weak, that it is by 
no means able to fupport itfelf ereét. 
On the top of each ftalk, is one 
fingle flower, in fome degree re- 
fembling a “fingle flower from a 
bunch of jeffamine. It appears to 
be the purpofe of nature, and it is 
abfolutely neceffary to the well- 
being of the plant, that every part of 
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it fhould be immerfed in water, ex- 
cept juft the flower at the top of 
each ftalk. But thefe flowers mult 
be always kept above the water; 
and the heat of the fun is requilite 
to the opening the feeds contained 
in the cup at the bafe of them. Now 
the Rhone, wherein this plant grows 
in great abundance, is a river of 
very uncertain depth, and that in 
places very near one another: if 
the feeds of this plant, or the fide 
fhoots from the root, produce new 
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ones at different depths, how is the 
flower to be carried to the top, and 
only juft to the top of the water in 
each? The Rhone is alfo of all ri- 
vers the moft apt to be fwelled by 
fudden floods; in this cafe, how is 
the plant that was juft flowering in 
its proper manner, at four feet 
depth, to be kept in the neceflary 
fiate of having that flower above 
water when the depth is increafed 
to fix ? Or how is it to be kept from 
falling on the furface of the water, 
and rotting, when the depth de- 
creafes, and leaves a foot or two 
of a naked ftalk, which is unable 
to fupport itfelf? All this is pro- 
vided for by nature, or rather by 
God the creator, who with apparent 
wifdom and intention has made the 
ftalk which fupports the flower of 
this plant of fuch a form and tex- 
ture, that it at all times fuits itfelf 
to the depth of the water it ts in; 
for the flalks are not ftraight, but 
twifted in a fpiral form, in the man- 
ner of a cork-fcrew, or rather in the 
manner of thote fprings of wire, 
which we {ee made by wrapping the 
wire round a {mall flick. By this 
formation, the ftalks of this plant 
have a power of extending and con- 
tracting themielvcs in length, and 
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“™DWARD DRINKER was 
E born in a cottage in 1688, on 
the fpoi where the city of Phila- 
delphia now ftands, which was in- 
habited, at the time of his birth, bv 
Indians, and a few Swedes and 
Hollanders. 

He often talked of picking black- 
berries, and catching wild rabbits, 
where this populous city 13 now 
feated. He remembered the ar- 
rival of Willian Penn, and ufed to 
point out the fpot where the cabin 
fiood in which that adventurer and 
his friends were accommodated on 
their arrival. 

He faw the fame fpot of earth, in 
the courfe of his own life, covered 
with woeds and bufhes, the recep- 
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this fo fuddenly, that let the rife 
or fall of the water be ever fo quick, » 
the lengthening or fhortening of the 
ftalks accompany it; and the fame 
formation fuits them in a yet eafier 
manner to different depths. By 
this formation (the like of which is 
not feen in any other plant in na 
ture) the flower of the Vallifneria 
(for fo this fingular vegetable is 
called) is kept juft at the furface of 
the water, be the depth what it will, 
or the changes ‘n depth ever fo 
fudden. By this means, the fun hag 
power to ripen the flower till the 
feeds are fcattere: urface of 
the water in perfeti rip fs, where 
they float a little while; out when 
thoroughly wetted fink, and take 
root at the bottom. To prove to 
ocular demonftration what is faid of 
this plant, feveral of them have 
been put into veffels of water, fome 
of them with ftalks fo long, that one 
half of them was above the furface 
of the water; others with them fo 
fhort, that they were immerfed fe. 
veral inches under it; but in a few 
hours they had each adaptéd the 
length of their ftalks to the depth, 
and the flower of every one was 
floating juft on the furface, 


DWARD DRINKER, 
tacles of wild beafts and birds of 


prey, afterwards become the feat of 
a great and flourifhing city, not 
only the firft in wealth and arts in 
America, but equalled but by few 
in Europe. 

He faw fplendid churches rife 
upon moraties, where he ufed to 
hear nothing but the croaking of 
frogs; great wharfs and warehoufes, 
where he had often feen favages 
draw their fith from the river; he 
faw that river afterwards receiving 
fhips and merchandize from every 
part of the globe, which, in his 
youth, had nothing bigger than an 
Indian canoe. 

Ne had been the fubjeét of many 
crowned heads; but when he aa 
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e oppreffive and unconftitu- 
A sae paffed in Britain, he 
bought them all, and gave them to 
his grandfons to make kites of; and 
embracing the liberty and indepen- 
dence of his country, after fecing 


On Variovs 


HE Maldivian iflanders eat 
alone. They retire into the 
moft fecret parts of their houfes, and 
they draw down the cloths that ferve 
as blinds to their windows, that they 
may eat unobferved, This cuftom 
probably arifes (remarks the philo- 
fophic author) from the favage, in 
the early periods of fociety, conceal- 
ing himfelf to eat : he fears that ano- 
ther, with as fharp an appetite but 
more {trong than himfelf, fhould 
come and ravifh his meal from him. 
Befides, the ideas of witchcraft are 
widely {pread among barbarians; 
and they are not a little fearful that 
fome incantation may be thrown 
amongtt their viétuals, 

In noticing the folitary meal of 
the Maldivian iflander, another rea- 
fon may be alledged for this mifan- 
thropical repaft. They never will 
eat with any one who is inferior to 
them in birth, in riches, or dignity : 
and, as itis a difficult matter to fet- 
tle this equality, they are condemn- 
ed to lead this unfociable life. 

On the contrary, the iflanders of 
the Philippines are remarkably foci- 
able. Whenever one of them finds 
himfelf without a companion to par- 
take of his meal, he runs till he 
meets with one; and we are affured, 
that however keen his appetite may 
be, he ventures not to fatisfy it with- 
out a guelt. 

The tables of the rich Chinefe 
fhine with a beautiful varnifh, and 
are covered with filk carpets very 
elegantly worked. They do not 
make ufe of plates, knives, or forks: 
Every gueft has two little ivory or 
ebony fticks, which he handles very 
adroitly, 

The Otaheiteans, who are lovers 
of fociety, and very gentle in their 
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the beginning and end of the Britifa 
empire in Pennfylvania, and after 
triumphing in the eftablifhment of 
freedom, he died in November, 
1782. 


EATING. 


manners, feed feparate from each 
other. At the hour of repaft, the 
meinbers of each family divide; two 
brothers, two fifters, and even huf 
band and wife, have each their re- 
{fpective bafket. They place them 
felves at the diftance of two or three 
yards from each other, they turn 
their backs, and take their meals in 
profound filence. 

The cuftom of drinking at dif- 
ferent hours from thofe affigned for 
eating, is to be met with amongtt 
many favage nations, It was origi- 
nally begun from neceffity, and foon 
became ahabit. A people tranf= 
planted,” obferves our ingenious 
philofopher, “ preferve in another 
climate modes of living which relate 
to thofe whence they originally 
came. It is thus the Indians of 
Brazil fcrupuloufly abftain from 
eating when they drink, and from 
drinking when they eat.” 

When neither decency nor polite- 
nefs are known, the man who in- 
vites his friends to a repait is greatly 
embarrafled to teftify his efteem for 
his guefts, and to prefent them with 
fome amufement; for the favage 
gueft impofes on him this obliga- 
tion, Amongft the greater part of 
the American Indians the hoft is 
continually on the watch to folicit 
them to eat; but touches nothing 
himfelf. In New France, he 
wearies himfelf with finging, to di- 
vert the company while they eat. 

When civilization advances, we 
with to fhew our confidence to our 
friends: We treat them as relations ; 
and it is faid that, in China, the 
matter of the houfe, to give a mark 
of his politenefs, abfents himfelf 


_while his guefts regale themfelves at 


his table in unditturbed revelry. 


The 
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The demon {trations of friendfhip, 
in a rude ftate, have a favage and 
grofs charaéter. which is not a little 
curious to obferve. The Tartars 
pull a man by the ear to prefs him 
to drink ; and they continue tor- 
menting him till he opens his mouth: 
and then clap their hands and dance 
before him. 

No cuftoms feem more ridiculous 
than thofe prattifed by a Kamticha- 
dale, when he wifhes to make ano- 
ther his friend. He firlt invites 
him to eat. The hoft and his gueft 
ftrip themfelves in a cabin, which is 
heated to an uncommon degree, 
While the gueft devours the food 
with which they ferve him, the 
other continually ftirs the fire. The 
ftranger mult bear the excéfs of the 
heat as well as of the repaft. He 
vomits ten times before he will 
yield ; but, at length obliged to ac- 
knowledge himfelf overcome. he be- 
gins to compound matters. He pur- 
chafes a moment’s refpite by a pre- 
fent of clothes or dogs; for his Pott 
threatens to heat the cabin and to 
oblige him to eat till he dies. The 
ftranger has the right of retaliation 
allowed to him: he treats in the 
fame manner, and exaéts the fame 
prefents, Should his hoft not ac- 
cept the invitation of his guctt, 
whom he has fo handfomely regaled, 
he would come and inhabit his ca- 
bin till he had obtained from him 
the prefents he had in fo fingular a 
manner given to him. 

For this extravagant cuftom a 
curious reafon has been alledged. It 
is meant to put the perfon to a trial 


whofe friendfhip is fought. The 
Kamt{chadale, who is at the expence 
of the fires and the repaft, is defiroys 
to know whether the ftranger has 
the ftrength to fupport pain with 
him, and if he is generous enough 
to fhare with him fome part of his 
property. While the gueft is em. 
ployed on his meal, he continues 
heating the cabin to an unfupporta. 
ble degree; and, for a laft proof of 
the ftranger’s conf{tancy and attach. 
ment, he exaéts more clothes and 
more dogs. The hoft pafles through 
the fame ceremonies in the cabin of 
the flranger; and he fhews, in his 
turn, with what degree of fortitude 
he can defend his friend. It is thus 
the moft fingular cuftoms would ap. 
pear fimple, if it were pofble for 
the philofopher to contemplate them 
on the {pot. 

Asa diftinguifhing mark of their 
efteem, the negroes of Ardra drink 
out of one cup at the fame time, 
The king of Loango eats in one 
houfe, and drinks in another, A 
Kamtfchadale kneels before his 
gueit; he cuts an enormous fice 
from a fea calf; he crams it entite 
into the mouth of his friend, furi- 
oufly crying out—* Tana /--There!” 
and cutting away what hangs about 
his lips, {natches and {wallows it 
with avidity. 

A barbarous magnificence attend- 
ed the feafts of the ancient monarchs 
of France. We are informed that, 
after their coronation or confecra- 
tion, when they fat at a table, the 
nobility ferved them on horfeback, 


On SELF-LOV E, 


BY THE MARQUIS, D'ARGENSON. 


ELF-LOVE is not generally to 
be blamed; in the firft place to 
condemn it, would be ineffectual, 
fince we cannot entirely diveft our- 
felves of it. It is neceffary thata 
man fhould iove himfelf, bur, as 
one of my friends, a man, of great 


fen{e, faid, in every thing whichis 
good and honourable, as he lovesa 
virtuous woman whom he withes 
ta marry, and net as an unhappy 
wretch whom he ftrives, to de 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs OF SCIENCE AND THE 
Arts; or, an Abridgement of the 
Tranfactions publifhed by the prence- 
pal learned and economical Societies 
in Europe, Afta, ar America. 4lo. 
1793 
AHE title of this work will na- 

turally attraét the attention of 
the learned; but to give a clear idea 
of the whole extent of this ufeful 
defig, it will be neceflary to lay it 
before our readers in the words of 
the preface. 


No circumftance has more diftinguifhed 
the modern attempts for the improvement 
of Arts and Sciences, from thofe of anti- 
guity, than the inftitution of Societies, for 
the purpofe of purfuing enquiries in com- 
mon, or of collecting the labours of indivi- 
duals, and offering them conjunétly to the 
public. To Italy, the country in which 
Jiterature firft revived from the torpidity 
of the dark ages, was owing the firft rife of 
thefe focieties, which in a fhort time be- 
came exceedingly numerous in all its prin- 
cipal towns. Mott of thefe, indeed, em- 
ployed themfelves in philofophical pur- 
fuits, or in the light productions of elegant 
literature; yet the Academy of Lyncei, 
inftituted at Rome in 1603, inad fcience for 
its object, and has ferved as a model for 
later focieties of the kind; and the Floren- 
tine Academy del Cimento, as its name 
imports, brought phyfical opinions to the 
tet of experiment. The fame plan was 
followed with vigour by that aifociation of 
ingenious men in this country, which 
finally iflued in the eftablifhment of the 
Royal Society. From that period, fimilar 
inftitutions were formed in moft of the 
enlightened countries in Europe; kings 
and minifters thought their glory concerned 
in appearing as the patrons and founders 
of them; and men of fcience enrolled 
among their aflociates names the higheit in 
rank and office. But thofe inftitutions 
which have had their origin in the com- 
mands of civil power, have been few in 
proportion to the fpontancous fraternities 
of perfons attached by fimilarity of ftudics, 
which, efpecially of late years, have rapidly 
{pread wherever knowledge has charmed 
the human mind: and the European {pirit 
of improvement has now penetrated, with 
the colonies and arms of Europe, to diftant 
quarters of the globe, and is throwing into 
acommon fund the knowledge aud inven- 
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tions of Afia and America, with thofe of 
the parent regions. 

The advantages which have been derived 
from learned focieties have already been 
very great; for although few of them have 
done much in what feems originally to 
have been a leading object—the united pur- 
fuit of difcoveries as a body (a mode more 
{plendid in appearance than practically 
ufcful);—yet they have afforded great fup+ 
port and encouragement to individuals in 
their inveftigations; and have been the 
means of preferving, and offering to the 
world in a ftable and retpectable form, 
many moft valuable papers, which without 
fuch aid would either have remained locked 
up in the cabinets of the writers, or have 
dropt from the prefs unnoticed and for- 
gotten. It is an acknowledged faét, that 
many of the moft ufeful difcoveries and 
improvements in art and fcience have been 
ufhered into the world through the medium 
of the periodical publications of focieties : 
and no man can flatter himfelf with a com- 
plete acquaintance’ with what has been 
done and is doing in any one branch of 
knowledge, without having informed hime 
felf of the contents of thefe works. 

But fuch is now the number of them, 
and fo various the places of publication, 
and the languages in whichthey are written, 
that a private tcholar, efpecially in this de. 
tached part of Europe, finds it an extremely 
difficult matter to obtain and perufe them, 
On this account, many perfons have ex- 
prefled a with that they might be enabled 
in lefs compats, and with lefs trouble and 
expence, to obtain an adequate acquains 
tance with thefe fources of knowledge. 
This want it is the object of the con- 
ductors of the prefent publication to fup- 
ply. By confining their attention folely to 
works of this clafs—the memoirs and 
tranfuGtions of learned and ceconomical 
focicties—they will have it in their power 
to afford more complete information cone 
cerning them, than can be done in Journals 
which embrace the whole of literature. 
Indeed, they thall not fatisfy themtelycs 
without giving fuch a full view of thefe 
collections, as may aflure every enquirer 
after knowledge who thall read their pub. 
lication, that nothing of importance has 
deen with-held from his view. It is ther 
plan to notice every article in ail the prirs 
cipal publications of the kind throughout 
the learned world; to give analyfes of 
them proportioned to their confequeuce ; 
and to print at large fuch as are at the fame 
time interefting and incapable of abridge« 
ment. Where plates and tables are ne 
cellary to convey clear ideay, they will be 
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copied. They do not pretend to render 
the original works ufelefs—that would be 
equally unfair in the attempt, and pre- 
fumptuous in the idea—but they will ac- 
knowledge their work defective, if it fail 
of fupplying every material link in the 
chain of ufeful and curious knowledge. 


This work was originally intend- 
ed to have been publifhed in num- 
bers, but feveral circum{tances have 
induced the proprietors to publith 
only half yearly. This firft volume, 
which contains abridgements of the 
Afiatic Refearches, Vol. I. and II. 
—Of Tranfaétions of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland—Proceed- 
ings of the African Affociation— 
Of the Society of Arts—Philofo- 
phical Tranfaétions for 1792, and 
firft part of 1793—Memoirs of the 
Bruffels Academy—Tranfaétions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Vol. I. and Il.—Of the Bath So- 
ciety of Agriculture—OFf the firft, 
fecond, third, and fourth volumes 
of the Irifth Tranfa&tions—Of the 
Society of Natural Hiftory in Paris 
—and Vol. I. of the Literary and 
Philofophical Society of Manchefter, 
is embellifhed with nineteen cop~- 
per-plates. 

‘The number of articles abridged 
in this volume is fo very extenfive, 
that the limits of our publication 
will not permit us to give a detail 
of them. 


BiocrapuiA BritTaAnnicas o7, 
Lives of the moft eminent Perfons 
who have flourifhedin Greats Britain, 
, 

t 


from the earliefi Aves to the prefen 


. ¥> A “host wr: 5 } 
dime. Sy Andrew. Kippis, and 


others. Wol. V. 


The Biographia Britannica is a 
work well known; the firfi edition, 
in anoy volumes, folio, having met 
with the fuccefs [uch an extenfive 
and valuable work deferved. and the 
whole edition being fold off, a num- 
ber of the moft refpe@able book- 
fellers of London projeéted a fe- 
cond edition, with the addition of 
fuch lives of eminent perfons as 
have died fince the laft publication. 

This work they with much Judge- 


ment put into the hands of Dy, 
Kippis, who, with the affiftance of 
Dr. Towers and others, has, after 
many years toil and labour, and 
through a variety of impediments 
at length publifhed the fifth vos 
lume, which begins with the life of 
John Davis, the navigator, and 
proceeding alphabetically, ends with 
the life of Sir John Faftolff. [ft 
alfo contains a number of addedg 
and corrigenda to the 1{t, ed, 3d, and 
4th volumes. 

The new lives in this volime are 
thofe of Richard Davis, Thomas 
Day, De Foe, Patrick and Mary De. 
lany, Thomas Dempfter, John Den. 
nis: Dr; Defaguliers, Digbys John 
and George earls of Briftol, Dil. 
lenius, Dillon, earl of Rofcommon, 
Difney, Ditton, Dobfon, Doddridge, 
Robert Dodfley, John Dolben, 
Gawin Douglas, William Drum. 
mond, Dr. Ducarel, James Duchal, 
Stephen Duck, Richard Duke, Wil- 
liam Dunbar, Dr. Duncan, Profef. 
for Duncan, William and John 
Duncombe, Scotus Duns, Durell, 
John Dyer, John and Laurence 
Eachard, John, Thomas, George, 
and Thomas Edwards, Errington, 
vifcount Brackley, Anthony Ellis, 
William and Elizabeth Elftob, Tho. 
mas Emlyn, Evremond, Fairfax 
the poet, Sir Thomas Fanthawe, 
Hugh Farmer, Thomas Farnaby, 
and Sir John Faftolff. Moft of the 
old lives have alfo confiderable ad. 
ditions made to them. 

The lite of Dr. Doddridge is of 
very great length, for wich Dr, 
Kippis makes an apology, as having 
been his pupil, and regarding him 
as a benefattor, friend, and father, 

The efiablifhed reputation of this 
work, renders it unneceffary to 
fpeak in its praife. We will there. 
fore only wifh Dr. Kippis life and 
health to proceed in his great um 
dertaking, being well affured, that 
while in his hands, it will be con- 
duéted with the candour of a true 
critic, the benevolence of a Chrif- 
tian, and the {pirit of a true fon of 
frecdoin, 

As 
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As a fpecimen of the new matter, 
we th inferted the life of Dr. 
Defaguliers. 


Defaguliers (John-Theophilus) an emi- 
nent experimental philofopher, was born 


at Rochelle, in France, on the 12th of 


March, 1683. He was brought to Eng- 
Jand, when he was an infant of about rh 
years of age, by his father, the — } : 
ohn Defagulicrs, who, being a French 
proteftant, was obliged to quit his native 
country, in confequence of the periccution 
which followed upon the revocation of the 
edit of Nantes, which took place in 1685. 
He was inftructed in grammar learning by 
his father, and read the claflics under him ; 
after which he was fent to Chrift-Church 
College, Oxford, where he took the dezrce 
of bachelor of arts, and entered into dea- 
con’s orders in 1710. The fame year he 
yead lectures in experimental philofophy at 
Hart-hall, whither he had removed from 
Chrift-Church, in the room of Mr. Keill, 
afterwards Dr. Keill, who at this time ac~ 
companied the Palatines to New- England, 
in confequence of his being appointed their 
treafurer. In 1712, he married Mifs 
Joanna Pudfey, daughter of William Pud- 
fey, Eiq. and, on the third of May, the 
fame year, took the degree of mafter of 
arts. The following year he removed to 
the metropolis, and fettled in Channel- 
row, Weftminfter, where he continued his 
courfes of experimental philofophy feveral 
years. : 

On the 29th of July, 1714, he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, of 
which he became a very ufeful member, 
and was much refpected by the pretident, 
Sir Ifaac Newton. His firit paper, which 
appeared in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
was publifhed in the 348th number, and 
contained an account of tome experiments 
of Sir Ifgac Newton on light and colours, 
which had been repeated’ by Mr. Defagu- 
liers, in order to confirm Sir Ifaac’s theory. 
He foon after communicated to the So- 
ciety, and which was publifhed in their 
Tranfactions, No. 361, a method by which 
myopes might ufe telefcopes without eye- 
glafles. Of fome experiments which he 
made with Mr. Villette’s burning-glafs, in 
conjunction with Dr, J. Harris, an account 
was alfo publithed in the Tranfactions. 

In 1716, he publithed a piece, entitled, 
“Fires improved ; being a new method of 
“building chimnies, fo as to prevent their 
“fmoaking.”? This was a_ tranflation 
from the French, and involved him in forme 
difpute with Edmund Curll, whom he had 
employed as his publither, and admitted to 
have a fhare in the book. Cuwill, in order 
to promote the fale, had puffed it off in a 
very grofs manner; which induced Mr. 
Delaguliers to publith a letter in a pe- 
siodical paper, called, ‘* The Town-Talk,” 
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fet on foot at that time by Sir Richard 
Steele, in which he informed the public, 
that, whenever his name hereafter ** was, 
** or fhould be printed, with that egregious 
‘* Hatterer Mr. Curll’s, either in an adver- 
“* tifement, or at the title-page of a book, 
“except that of Fires Improved, he en- 
* tirely difowned it.’ 

The merit of our experimental philofo- 
pher had now attraéted the notice of the 
Duke of Chandos, who had before taken 
Dr. Keill under his patronage, and who 
became alfo a patron to Mr. Defaguliers, 
making him his chaplain, and prefenting 
hiin to the living of Edgeware, near his 
own magnificent feat at Cannons. In the 
year 1717, he went through a courfe of his 
lectures on experimental philofophy, be- 
fore King George I. at Hampton-Court; 
with which his majefty was fo well pleafed, 
that he intended to have conferred upon 
him the valuable living of Much-Munden, 
in Hertfordthire; but that benefice was 
obtained for another perfon by the Earl of 
Sunderland, who prevailed with a friend 
to prefent him with a living in Norfolk, 
the revenue of which, however, amounted 
only to 7ol. perannum. On the 16th of 
March, 1718, he accumulated the degrees 
of bachelor and doétor of laws at Oxtord. 
On the 3oth of June, 3720, he made an ex- 
periment before the Royal Society, to 
prove that bodies of the tame buik do not 
contain equal quantities of matter; and, 
therefore, that there is an interfperfed va- 
cuum, He likewife made fome experi- 
ments, before the Society, on the 30th of 
March, 1721, relating to the refiftance of 
fluids, an account of which was publithed 
in the Philofophical Tranfactions, No. 367, 

In 1728, he fhewed before the Royal So- 
ciety a machine for meaturing any depth in 
the fea, with great expedition and cer- 
tainty, which was invented by the Rev. 
Mr. Stephen Hales, afterwards Dr. Hales, 
and himfelf; and of which an account was 
publithed in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, No. 405. He continued, from time 
time, to exhibit various philofophical ex- 
periments before the Royal Society, and 
for which he received a falary. 

In 1734, he publithed, in two volumes, 
4to. **A Courte of Experimental Philofo- 
phy.”? On the zoth of January, the fol- 
lowing ycar, he communicated to the Royal 
Society, an attempt to explain the pheno- 
menon of the horizontal moon appearing 
bigger than when elevated many degrees 
above the horizon, fupported by an experi- 
ment. He likewife publithed this year, in 
8vo, the fecond edition of * Dr. Gregury’s 
Elements of Catoprics and Dioptrics,’’ 
tranflated into Englith by Dr. Brown; to 
which he added an appendix, containing 
an account of reficcting telefcopes, &c. 

The 16th of February, 1738, he made 
fome electrical experiments before the 

12 Royal 
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Royal Society ; and, on the rsth of April, 
the fame year, he performed fome eleétrical 
experiinents at the Prince of Wales’s houfe 
at Cliefden ; of which an account was pub- 
Jifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
No. 454. In 1739, he communicated to 
the Royal Society fome thoughts and con- 
jectures concerning the caufe of elafticity, 
which were publithed in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, No. 454. 

Of other papers written by him, which 
were alfo publifhed in the Tranfactions, 
and which have not been already men- 
tioned, fome account will be found in the 
notes. He had the honour of reading his 
lcétures before King George II. as well as 
the reft of the royal family; and he ex- 
changed the living which he had in Nor- 
folk for one in Effex, which he obtained 
on the prefentation of his majefty. He 
was likewife made chaplain to Frederick 
Prince of Wales. 

When Channel-row, in which he had 
lived for fome years, was ordered to be 
taken down, to make way for the new 
bridge at Weftminfter, Dr. Defaguliers re- 
moved to lodgings over the great piazza in 
Covent-garden, where he carried on his 
JeCtures till his death. He is faid to have 
been repeatedly confulted by parliament, 
upon the defign of building that bridge; 
in the execution of which Mr. Charles 
Labelye, who had been many years his 
affiftant, was appointed a fupervifor. He 
likewife ereéted a ventilator, at the defire 
of parliament, in a room over the Houfe of 
Commons. 

In 1742, he publifhed a ‘ Differtation 
on Electricity,’? by which he gained the 
prize of the academy at Bourdeaux.— 
$¢ This prize,’’ Dr. Prieftley obferves, ‘was 
2 medal of the value of 300 livres, pro- 
pofed, at the requeft of Monfieur Harpez 
de la Force, for the beft effay on electricity ; 
and fhews how much this fubject engaged 
the attention of philofophers at that time. 
The differtation is well drawn up, and 
gomprizcs all that was known ef the fub- 
ject till that period.” 

Dr. Defaguliers, who is ftyled by the 
celebrate writer whom we have jutt 
guoied, ‘an indefatigable experimental 
philotopher,”’ died in 3749. He was the 
firft who in¢ oduced the reading of lectures 
in experimental philofophy at the metro- 
polis , and was a member of feveral foreign 
academies, and correfponding member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
His pertonal figure was not very promifing; 
for he was thick and fhort, not weli fhaped, 
his features irregular, and extremely near- 
fighted, Inthe former part of his life he 
lived very «abftemioufly ; but latterly was 
cenfured for an indulgence in eating to ex- 
cefs, both in the quantity and quality of 
his diet. Hie tranflated into Englifh, from 
the Latin, Gravelande’s ' Mathematical 
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Elements of Natural Philofophy.’’ This 
work was publifhed by his fon J. T. Deja, 
guliers, in two volumes, 4to. He left two 
other fons : Alexander, who was bred to the 
church, and had a living in Norfolk, where 
he died in 1751 ; and another, nained Tho. 
mas, who became colonel of the royal re, 
giment of artillery, and equerry to his pre. 
fent majefty, and rofe to the rank of major. 
general. 

Tue History or New Hamp. 
suiRe. By Jeremy Belknap, 
A.M. Three Vols. 8v0. Bofton, 
The author of this ufeful hiftory 

is a native of New Hamphhire, and 

appears to have colleéted, with 
great induitry, from public and pris 
vate fources, the materials that were 
requilite for his undertaking, He 
mentions that Mr. Prince, of Bof. 
ton, was engaged for fifty years in 
making a fimilar colle€tion, which 
by his will he left to the care of the 
old fouth church: “It was depo. 
 fited with a library of ancient 

* books in an apartment of their 

“* meeting-houfe ; but the ufe which 

* the Britifh troops, in 1775, made 

“ of that elegant building, having 

“* proved fatal to this noble collec. 

‘tion of manufcripts, the friends 

“ of {cience and of America mutt 

‘‘ deplore the irretrievable lofs.— 

“ Had we fuffered it by the hands 

“* of the Saracens (adds he), the grief 

** had been lefs poignant.” 

The firft volume comprehends 
the events of one complete century, 
from the difcovery of the river Paf- 
cataqua, The fecond comprizes 
the events of feventy- five years, 
from 1715 to01790. ‘The third con- 
tains a geographical defcription of 
the State, with fketches of its na 
tural hiflory, produétions, improve. 
ments, and the prefent ftate of {o- 
ciety and manners, laws and gor 
vernment,. The materials of this 
lait part, the author ftates to have 
chiefly colleéted * during a refi- 
* dence of twenty-two years in the 
* eaftern part of the State, from obs 
* fervations made in various places, 
“and particularly in feveral jour 
“* nies to the northern and weftern 
“ parts; from original furveys of 

& many 
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« many townfhips and tra€ts of the 
“ country; from the convertation 
% of many perfons who have been 
“ employed in furveying, matting, 
« hunting, and fcouting, as well as 
‘in hufbandry, manufature, navi- 
s gation, and fifhery.” ie 

In 1614, Captain Smith, in rang- 
the fhore from Penebfcot to 

rape Cod, difcovered the river Paf- 

ol ‘He returned to England, 
and publifhed a defcription of the 
country, with a map of the fea- 
coatt, which he prefented to Prince 
Charles, who gave it the name of 
New England. In 1623, Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, and Capt. John 
Mafon, in conjunétion with feveral 
merchants of London, Briftol, 
Exeter, Plymouth, Shrewfbury, and 
Dorchefter, attempted the eftablifh- 
ment of a colony and fifhery at the 
river Pafcataqua. 

In 1629, fome of the {catterec 
planters in the bay of Maflachufetts 
being defirous to fettle near Pafca- 
taqua, refolved to purchafe the land 
of the Indians, Accordingly they 
procured a general meeting of the 
Indians at Squamfcot Falls, where 
they obtained a deed from four of 
the chiefs. which, after mentioning 
“their defire to have the Englifh 
come and fe:tle among them as 
*“ among their countrymen in Maf- 
* fachufetts, whereby they hope to 
s be ftrengthened againft their ene- 
§ mies the Tarrateens,” expreffes 
that, “ with the univerfal confent 
“of their fubjeéts, for what they 
‘deemed a valuable confideration, 
* in coats, fhirts, and kettles, they fell 
s to John Whelewright, and others, 
“all that part of the main land, 
« bounded by the rivers Pafcataqua 
sand Menimack, &c. &c.” 

Such was the beginning of New 
Hampfhire. It is to be wifhed that 
every colony had been fettled in 
‘fuch an equitable manner. If this 
had taken place, the Indians would 
have early allied with the Anglo- 
Americans, and civilization might 
by this time have been fpread from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
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war that the harraffed natives are 
now waging with the United States, 
may be attributed to the injuflice 
by which thofe States have for the 
moft part been eftablifhed. 

When we confider the united re- 
publics of America in their prefent 
population and profperity; when 
we oblerve four new States added 
in a few years, and that fettlements 
are making beyond them, which the 
convulfed ftate of Europe will foon 
ripen into provinces, and from 
provinces to independent republics, 
it is curious te look back, and to 
view the profpe& which the new 
continent exhibited about two cen- 
turies and an half ago. 


In the beginning of the reign of James, 
a great number of the Puritans removed 
into Holland; but not rejifhing the man- 
ners of the Dutch, after twelve years they 
projected a removal to America, and laid 
the toundation of the colony of Plymouth. 
The fpirit of uniformity till prevailing in 
England, and being carried to the greateft 
extent in the reign of Charles the Firft, by 
that furious bigot, archbifhop Laud, many 
members of the church of England, who 
had hitherto remained in her communion, 
feeing no profpect of reft or liberty in their 
native country, followed their brethren to 
America, and eftablifhed the colony of 
Maflachufetts, from which proceeded that 
of Conneéticut. 

By fuch men, influenced by fuch mo- 
tives, were the principal fettlements in 
New England effi¢ted. The fortitude and 
perfeverance which they exhibited therein 
will always render their memory dear to 
their pofterity. To prepare for their en- 
terprize, they had to fell their eftates, fome 
of which were large and valuable, and 
turn them into materials for a new plan- 
tation, with the nature of which they had 
no acquaintance, and of which they could 
derive no knowledge trom the experience 
of others. After traverfing a wide ocean, 
they found themieives in a country full of 
woods, to tubdue which required immenfe 
labour and patience ; at a vaft diftance from 
any civilized people; in the neighbourhood 
of none but ignorant and batbarous ja- 
vages, and in a climate where a winter, 
much more fevere than they had been ac- 
cuftomed to, reigns for a third part of the 
year. Their ftock of provifions falling 
thort, they had the dreadful apprehenfions 
of perifhing by famine, one half of their 
number dying before the firft year was 
completed: the ocean on one fide fepa- 
rated them from their friends, and the 
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wildernefs on the other prefented nothing 
but fcenes of horror, which it was impoffi- 
ble for them to conceive of before they en- 
dured them. 


What a contraft does this piéture 
afford to modern America! Per- 
haps the fame aftonifhing progrefs 
and improvements which America 
at this day exhibits beyond its {late 
when the Englifh puritans firft vifited 
it, the America of three centuries 
hence may hold out to the world, 
compared with which its prefent 
profperity may fzem inconfiderable. 


In New Hamphhire, flavery was thought 
fo inconfiftent with the natural rights of 
miankind, and detrimental to fociety, that 
an exprefs law was made, prohibiting the 
buying and felling of flave:, except thote 
taken m lawful war, or reduced to fervi- 
tude for their crimes by a judicial fentence, 
and thefe were to have the fame privileges 
as were allowed by the laws of Me 
There was a remarkable inftance of juftice 
in the execution of this law in 1645, when 
a negro, who had been fraudulently brought 
from the coaft of and fold in the 
country, was, by the fpecial interpotition 
of the general court, taken from his mutter, 
in order to be fent home to his native land. 
How long after this the importation of 
blacks continued to be difallowed, is uncer- 
tain; but if the fame refolute juftice had 
always been obferved, it would have been 
such for the credit and intereft of the 
country, and our own ftruggles for liberty 
would not have carried fo flagrant an ap- 
pearance of inconfiftency. 


Mankind are now, though late, 
beginning to perceive that all wars 
originate in injuft'ce, and end in 
the milery cf the conquering, as 
well as of the conquered, The 
principle of the wars with the In- 
dians feems to have been generally 
atrocious. Of the firft war with 
them, in 1675, the following inci- 
dent is mentioned as a caule; 


There dwelt near the river Saco a fachem, 
named Squauco, a noted enthufiaft, a leader 
jn the devotions of their religion, and one 
who pretended to a familiar’ intercourfe 
with the invifible world. Thefe qualifi- 
cations rendered hima perfon of the highett 
dignity, importance, and influence, among 
ail the eattern Indians. His tquai pafling 
along the river in a canoe with her ine 
fant child, was met by fome rude failors, 
who having heard that the Indian children 
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could fwim as naturally as the young of 
the brutal kind, ina thoughtlefs and un. 
guarded humour, overtet the canoe. °The 
child funk, and the mother inftantly diving, 
fetched it up alive; but the child dying 
foon after, its death was imputed to the 
treatment it had received from the feamen: 
and Squaudo was fo provoked, that he 
conceived a bitter antipathy to the Englith, 
and emptoyed his influence to excite the 
Indians againftthem. Some other injuries 
were alledyed as the ground of the quarrel, 
and contidering the intevefted views and 
irregular lives of many of the eaftern fet. 
tlers, it is not improbable that a great part 
of the blame of the eaftern war belonged 
to thein. 


It 1s to be lamented that the de- 
fcendants of Englifhmen, inftead 
of atoning for injuftice, fhould have 
taken up the {word to defend it; 
and it is with furprife we remark, 
that in fuch a war, “ the 7th of 
* O€tober was obferved as a day of 
* falling and prayer!” 

In 1679, New Eamopfhire was fee 
parated from Mailachuletts, and was 
made a royal province. In 1688 
and 1703, the wars that were defo- 
lating Europe, extended their ras 
vages to America. Many intereft- 
ing, but affliéting particulars, are 
mentioned of the Indian mode of 
warfare, for which we refer the 
reader to the work. It is an in- 
delitle reproach to nations which 
pretend to be civilized, that they 
fhould have at any time called to 
their aid the tomahawk and the 
fcaiping-knife. ‘The eloquence of 
Chatham was never more fublimely 
exerted than on this topic. His 
reply to Lord Suffolk was patheti- 
cally grand, but unavailing; for 
what conneétion is there between 
war and humanity ! 

We fhall conclude our review of 
the two firft volumes with fome 
extratts. concerning a very intere(t- 
ing epoch in the hiftory of man, 

A general deteftation of the meafures, 
purfued by the Britith miniftry, to rivet 
the chains on America, univerfally pre- 
vailed. The towns had feverally pafled 
refolves, aflerting their right of exemption 
from ali taxation by parliament ; condemn- 
ing the Importation and ufe of tea; and 
appoiting comnittees of infpection tocarry 
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their refolutions into effect. The com- 
mmittees were vigilant ; and being ge by 
the general fentiment of the people, their 
exertions were fuccefsful. —_ 
The controverfy had now advances to 
aftage, which excited the moft ferious ap- 
prehenfions. The parl iament had ew 
judicial, as well as legifiative powers 5 an 
directed their vengeance againft Bofton. 
Its port was thut, and guarded by thips of 
war; its commerce was interdiéted ; = 
tradefmen were without employment ; anc 
its poor without bread. A military gover- 
nor prefided there, and was drawing tog C- 
ther all the Britith troops from every part 
of America; that he might be prepared, 
tomake any fanguinary experiment, which, 
in the minifterial plan of coercion, might 
judged neceiiary. 
_ yo of their American bre- 
thren, raifed contributions, for the relict of 
the numerous poor in Botton, who were 
regarded as fuffering in the common caule. 
But, to guard ourfelves effectually againtt 
the gathering ftorm, a union of the colonics 
was thought abfolutely neceflary ; _ re- 
courfe was had to the fame meafure which 
had formerly been tried in cafes of com- 
mon danger, to hold a congrefs of delegates 
; ach colony. . 
iasenuades of America have uniformly 
cenfured this meafure as unprecedented, 
illecal, and dangerous. That it was dan- 
gerous to the defigns of the Britith adini- 
niftration, is admitted ; but for that reafon, 
it was to us the means of fafety. Though 
it was not fupported by any written law, 
yet it was evidently founded on felf pre- 
fervation, the firft law of nature. But 
that it was unprecedented, is a very great 
miftake. From the middle of the pre- 
ceding century, the united colonies ot ~~ 
England, held annual, or femiannual mect- 
ings of commiffioners, on their common 
concerns, for above forty years. From the 
reign of Queen Anne, to that of George 
the Second, governors and delegates from 
councils and affemblies, occationally met 
in central places, to hold conferences rela- 
tive to the operations of war, or treatics 
with the Indian tribes. Thefe meetings, 
ufually called by the name of congrefles, 
though unknown, or difregarded in Britain, 
were familiar to the people of nen ica; 
and what could be a more natura) or ob- 
vious ftep, in a time of common dat ery 
than to aflemble by deputies, and conter 
on the means of fatety ? Preceden » were 
numerous, that governors and dclegates 
had held thete aflemblies, when their in- 
terefts were united; wiat then thould 
hinder the people from following the cx- 
ample, when their interefts required them 
to meet, without their governors, who 
were endeavouring to maintain a feparate 
intereft > A ; 
At the meeting of the affem 
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New-Hamphfhire, in the fpring, the Houfe 
of Reprefentatives, conformably to the 
proceedings of the affemblies in the other 
colonies, appointed a committee of cor= 
refpondence. The governor, who had in 
vain laboured to prevent this meafure, 
adjourned the affembly, and after a few 
days, diffolved it; hoping, by this means, 
to diffolve the committee alfo. But they 
were not reftricted by forms. Ona fum- 
mons iflued by the committee, the repre~ 
{entatives met again, in their own chamber. 
The governor, attended by the theriff of 
the county, went among them. They 
rofe at his entrance. He declared their 
meetings illegal, and dire@ted the theriff 
to make open proclamation, for all perfons 
to difperfe, and keep the king’s peace. 
When he had retired they refumed their 
feats ; but, on further confideration, ad- 
journed to another houfe; and after fome 
Converfation, wrote letters to all the towns 
in the province ; requefting them to fend 
deputies, to hold a convention at Exeter, 
who fhould choofe delegates for a general 
congrets; and to pay their refpective quotas 
of two hundred pounds, agreeably to the 
laft proportion, of the provincial tax. 
Phey alto recommended a day of fafting 
and prayer, to be obferved by the feveral 
congregations, on account of the gloomy 
appearance of public affiirs. The day 
was obferved, with religious foleninity. 
The money was colleéted. Eighty-five 
deputies were chofen and met at Excter, 
where they delegated Nathaniel Folfom 
and John Sullivan, Efquires, to attend the 
propoted congrefs, at Philadelphia, in Sep- 
tember, and delivered to them the money 
which had been colleéted, to defray their 
expences. They alfo recommended the 
diftrefled ftate of Bofton, to the com- 
miferation of their brethren in New-Hamp- 
fhire; and contributions were raifed in 
many of the towns for their relief, 


The tranfactions of the congrefs which 
met at Philadelphia, were univerfally ap- 
proved. The fpirit of them was firm, but 
pacific. The mode of oppofition, to the 
arbitrary claims of Britain, which they re- 
commended, was non-importation and non- 
contumption. But in the clofe of their 
addrefs to their conftituents, they advifed 
them to “ extend their views to the moft 
“* unhappy events, and to be in ail refpects 
“* prepared for every contingency.” Not 
long after this advige was made public, a 
contingency prefented icfelf, in which the 
people of New-Hampthire gave an example 
of that {pirit, by which the whole country 
Was animated. 

An order having been paffed by the 
king in council, prohibiting the eX porta- 
tion gunpowder and other military 
{tor SA; uCcopy efit was brought 
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a fhip of war was daily expected from 
Bofton, with a party of troops, to take 
pofieffion of Fort William and Mary, at 
the entrance of the harbour. The com- 
mittee of the town, with all poffible fecrefy 
and difpatch, colle¢ted a company, from 
that and fome of the neighbouring towns ; 
and before the governor had any fufpicion 
of their intentions, they proceeded to New- 
caftle, and aflaulted the fort. Thecaptain 
and his five men (which was the whole 
garrifon) were confined, and one hundred 
barrels of powder were carried off. The 
next day, another company went and re- 
moved fifteen of the lighteft cannon, and 
all the fmall arms, with fome other war- 
like ftores; which they diftributed in the 
feveral towns, under the care of the com- 
mittees. Major John Sullivan, and Cap- 
tain John Langdon, diftinguifhed them- 
felves, as leaders in this affair. It was 
tranfated with great expedition and ala- 
crity, and in the moft fortunate point of 
time ; juit before the arrival of the Scarbo- 
rough frigate, and Canfeau floop, with 
feveral companies of foldiers; who took 
pofleffion of the fort, and of the heavy 
cannon which had not been removed. 

The governor put the five men, who be- 
longed to the fort, on board the fhips of 
war, to be referved as evidences in cafe of 
@ profecution of the offenders for high trea- 
fon; and having contfulted council in this 
and the neighbouring province, thought it 
his duty ; that he might prevent any charge 
of mifprifon of treafon ayainft himteit; to 
difmifs from public trutt, all thote perfons 
concerned in the aflault of the tort, who 
had held any office under the sovernment, 
and concerniny whofe proceedings he had 
authentic teftimony. He alfo iffied a pro- 
clamation, commanding ali officers, civil 
and military, to affift in deteéting and 
Securing the offenders; and exhorting ail 
the people to beware of being feduced, by 
the falfe arts and menaces of abandoned 
men. 

It was thought proper by the governor 
and fome of his triends, to form an aflocia- 
tion, for the fupport of the royal govern. 
ment, and for their mutual defence. ‘They 
boafted, that an hundred men could be 
procured, from the fhips, at a minute's 
warning. This trantaction expoted the 
weaknels of the caufe, which they meant 
to fupport; for what couid an hundred 
men do againft the whole country ? 

A fecond convention of deputies met at 
Exeter, to confult on the ftate of affairs, 
and appoint delegates for the next general 
congrefs, to be holden on the tenth of 
May, at Philadelphia. Major Sullivan 
and Captain Langdon were chofen; and 
the fum of two hundred and fifty pounds, 
was ordered to defray their expences. This 
convention iffued an addrets te the people, 
warning them of their danger; exborting 


them tounion, peace, and hatmony, fruga, 
lity, induftry, manufaétures, and learnin 

the military art; that they might be able 
if negeffary, to defend the country againgt 
invafion. . They appointed a committee of 
correfpondence, with power to call another 
convention, when they fhould judge jt 
neceffary. 

The winter paffed away in gloomy ap, 
prehenfion and anxiety. Men of confide. 
ration faw that a wide breach was made 
and that it could not eafily be clofed, 
Some happy genius was wanted to plan 
and wifdom on both fides to adopt, a prey 
ftitution for Britain and America. Royal 
charters and inftructions, acts of par. 
liaments and precedents of all kinds, were 
at peft but a rotten foundation. The ftore 
of temporary expedients was exhautted, 
It was doubtful whether force could gene. 
rate fubmiffion, or whether refiftance could 
enervate force. Neither country was fen. 
fible of the ftrength and refources of the 
other. The prefs teemed with arzuments 
on both fides ; but no plan of conciliation 
was adopted. A fair and candid reprefen. 
tation of our gricvances could not be re. 
ceived, in the court of Britain. Each fide 
Was tenacious of its claims, and there ap. 
peared no difpofition to relax. When two 
independent nations are in fuch a ftate, 
they generally find among their friends 
and allies, fome mediating power, to bring 
them to terms and prevent a rupture. Bes 
tween Britain and America, no mediator 
could be found. The controverfy could 
be decided only by the fupreme arbiter of 
nations. 

The third volume will be re 
viewed in our next. 


Tue Moraip ANATOMY OF some 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT Parts 
OF THE Human Bony, By Mat- 


thew Baillie, M.D. 80. 1799, 


Mr. Baillie was the nephew and 
pupil of the late juftly celebrated 
Dr. John Hunter, and is now his 
fucceffor in bufinefs, His defign in 
this work 1s to give a hiftory of the 
alterations that take place from mor: 
bid aéltions in fome of the moft im- 
portant parts of the human body, 
Thefe are arranged under diftin& 
heads. The greater part of them 
are fuch as have fallen under his 
own obfervation. Some few, to 
make his feries complete, are taken 
from Lieutaud, Bonetus, Morgaoni, 
&c. Many writers have publifhed 
obfervations, or hiftorics of difeafes, 
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and fome among them have given 
accounts of the changes that were 
found, on examination, to have 
taken place in the ftruéture of the 

arts that had been difeafed; but 
thefe are not only incumbered with 
along recital of the fymptoms, but 
{cattered through a multitude of vo- 
lumes, and are therefore not eafy to 
be referred to. ‘The advantages at- 
tending the prefent plan are, to 
bring before the reader at one view, 
all the changes that have been ob- 
ferved to take place, in any particu- 
lar organ or patt of the body, in 
confequence of difeafe, in a more ac- 
curate and concife form than has 
hitherto been given to fuch deferip- 
tions. This defign the author is 
articularly qualified to execute, 
os the number of bodies he has 
the opportunity of examining, in the 
courfe of his le@tures, and from his 
fituation as phyfician to a large hof- 
pital. The preparations in the late 
Dr. Hunter’s Mufeum, which he 
has immediately under his eye, have 
alfo contributed towards enabling 
him to give a more ample catalogue 
of morbid changes or appearances, 
than could be fuppofed to have 
fallen under the infpe&tion of any 
fingle anatomi(t. 

if this fpecimen, the author inft- 
puates, fr ould meet the approbation 
of the public, the work will be in- 
crealed, and made more perfe&t, as 
new materials, and opportunities for 
further obfervations, fhall occur. 
The following extraéts, taken with- 
out particular feleétion, are given, 
in order to enable the reader to form 
amore complete idea of the nature 
of the plan, and “of the manner in 
which it is executed, 


Adbefions of the pericardium to the heart. 


In opening dead bodies, adhefions of the 
pericardium to the heart are not uncom- 
monly found. The adhefion is fometimes 
at different fpots; at other times is ex- 
tended over the whole furface. It either 
confifts of a thin membrane, or of a more 
folid inatter, When it is a thin membrane, 
trefembles very much the common cellu- 
lar membrane of the body; and when the 
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matter is folid, it differs little from the 
coagulabie lymph of the blood. Whether 
the adhefion be in the one way or the other, 
the matter of the adhefion is, in both cafes, 
capable of being rendered vafcular from 
injection. Such adhefions are to be con- 
fidered as‘the confequence of previous in- 
flammation, and fhew that an inflammation 
of the pericardium may be furvived. They 
connect the pericardium in different cafes, 
more clofely or loofely to the furface of the 
heart; and where the conneétion is clofe, 
the inflammation has probably been more 
recent; where it is loofe, the inflammation 
has probably been of older date, fo that 
time has been given for the adhefions to be 
elongated by the iotions of the heart. It 
is worthy of remark, that where there is an 
adhefion of the pericardium to the heart, 
the latter fometimes pulfates fo violently, 
that it is impoffible to diftinguifh it from 
the pulfation of an ancurifin. 

The lungs are fometimes, although, f 
believe, very rarely, formed into pretty 
large cells, fo as to refemble fomewhat the 
lungs of an amphibious animal. Thefe 
cells, in the only inftance I have feen of 
this difeafe, were moft of them of the fize 
of a common garden pea, and fome few 
were fo large as to be able to contain a 
{mall goofeberry. They were furrounded 
by a fine tranfparent capfule, and were fo 
numerous as to occupy more than one-half 
of the portion of the lung which I faw. 
The only {pecimen of this fort of difeate 
which I arm acquainted with, is in the col- 
lection of Mr. Cruikfhank ; and the perfon 
in whom it was found, had been very long 
fubject to difficulty of breathing. 

In looking upon the coats of the ftomach 
at its great end, a fmali portion of them 
there appears frequently to be thinner, 
more tranfparent, and feeis fomewhat 
more pulpy than ufual, but thafe ap- 
pearances are feldom very ftrongly marked 
They arife trom the action of the gaftric 
juice refting on that part at the ftomach in 
greater quantity than any where elle, and 
diffolving a fmall portion of its coats. This 
is, therefore, not to be confideied as the 
confequence of a difeate, but as a natural 
effect urifing from the ation of the gaftric 
juice, and the ftate of the ftomach after 
death. When the gaftric juice has been 
in confiderable quantity, and of an active 
nature, the ftomach has been diflelved 
quite through its fubitance at the great 
end, and its contents have been diffuted 
into the general cavity of the abdomen. 
In fuch cafes the neighbouring vifceia are 
alfo partially diiYolved. The inftar ces, 
however, of fo powerful a folution, are 
rare, and have alnoit cniy occurred in per- 
fons who, while in good health, had died 
fuddenty from tent. The true ex- 
planation of thet appearances was firft 
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given by Mr. John Hunter, and publithed 
at the requeft of Sir John Pringle in the 
Philofophical Tranfa@tions. 

Although no one can doubt that 
a work conduéted upon this plan, 
muft be interefting and inftruétive, 
yet we fubmit it to the confideration 
of the author, whether, in the fur- 
ther profecution of the fubje&, a ge- 


neral account, under each head, of 


the moft remaikable fymptoms, or 
‘thofe that feemed to have the moft 
immediate relation to the alterations 
that fhall be feunl on diffe&tion to 


have taken place in the ftru€ture of 


the body, would not add to the uti- 
lity, without materially increafing 
the bulk of the volume, 


Astaric Researsues; or, Tranf- 
atlions of the Society inftituted in 
Bengal for enquiring into the Hzf- 
tory and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature, of Afia. 
Vol. L111, Calcutta. 


We have often entertained our 
readers with extratts from the va- 
rious papers contained in the two 
former volumes of this valuable 
work, We are now calied upon to 
give our numcrous readers a fketch 
of the prefent volume, which are 
equally important. 

The firft paper is the eighth an- 
niveifary difcourfe of the prefident, 
Sir W. Jones, in Feb. 1791. Aswe 
have inferted his former anniverfary 


difcour‘e. at large, we fhall take an 


opportunity hereafter to infert this, 
and fhall therefore proceed to 


Art. II. Certain Obfervations on the 
Inhabitants of the Garrow Hills, 
during a public Deputati nin 


al 


: Cae ae ae 
cars 1788 and 1789. By John 


The Garrow Hills 
North eaftern parts of Bengal; and 
the following defcription of their 
inhabitants may noibe unacceptable: 

A Garrow is a ftout well-fhaped man, 
hardy, and able to do much work; of 
a furly look, flat cafri-like nofe, finall eves, 
generally blue, or brownggforchead wrinkled, 
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and overhanging eye-brow, with | 
mouth, thick lips, and face round and 
fhort; their colour is of a light or q 
brown; their drefs confifts of a brown 
girdle, about three inches broad ; having 
in the centre a blue ftripe, it goes round 
the waift, is paffed between the thighs, 
and is faftened behind, leaving one end or 
flap hanging down before, about eight 
inches; fometimes it is ornamented with 
brafs plates, with rows of ivory, or a white 
ftone fhaped like bits of tobacco Pipes, 
about half an inch long ; the brafs plateig 
made to refemble a button, or apothecary’s 
weight, but more indented: fome have jt 
ornamented with little bits of brafs, thaped 
like a bell; fome wear an ornament op 
their head, about three or five inches broad, 
decorated in the fame manner as the flap, 
ferving to keep their hair off their face, 
which gives them a wild and fierce ap. 
pearance. Some tie their hair on the 
crown, in a loofe carelefs manner, while 
others crop it clofe. The Booneahs oy 
chiefs wear a filk turban; to the girdle 
they affix abag, containing their Money 
and pawns, and alfo a net for holding the 
utenfils with which they light their pipe, 
hung near to it by a chain. 

The women are the uglieft creatures [ 
ever beheld, -fhort and fquat in their 
ftature, with mafculine faces, in the features 
of which they differ little. Their drefs 
confifts of a dirty red cloth, ftriped with 
blue or white, about fixteen inches broa, 
which encircles the waift, and covers about 
three fourths of the thigh. It never reaches 
to the knee, and being but juft long 
enough to tie above on the left fide, part 
of the left thigh when they walk is ex. 
pofed. On their necks they have a ftring 
of the ornaments above defcribed, re. 
fembling tobacco pipes, twifted thirty of 
forty times round, but negligently, without 
any attention to regularity ; their breatts 
are expofed to view, their only clothing 
being the girdle above mentioned ; to their 
exrs are affixed numbers of brafs rings, 
increafing in diameter from three to fix 
inches: I have feen thirty of thofe rings in 
each ear; a flit is made in the lobes of 
the ear, which increafes from the weight of 
the rings, and in tim will admit the large 
number ftated. This weight is, however, 
partly fupported by a ftring, which pafles 
over their heads ; a tape three inches broad 
ties their hair, fo as to keep it back from 
their foreheads, though generally it is tied 
with a ftring on the crown of the head, 
The wives of the Booncahs cover theif 
heads with a piece of coarte cloth, thirteey 
or fourteen inches broad, and two fet 
long, the end of which, with their hair, 
hangs down behind, flowing loofe on thei 
backs. The women work as well as the 
men, and I have feen them carry as great 
burthens. Their hands, even thofe of the 
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wives of the Booneahs, bear evident marks 
of their laborious occupations. 


Their manners are reprefented as 
mild, and they are very fond of 
drinking and dancing. Their mat- 
riage ceremonies are very whimlt 
cal: the bridegroom affeéts to hide 
himfelf; the prieft who officiates 
carries a cock and hen in the nup- 
tial proceffion ; thefe they firft feed, 
and afterwards kill, with particular 
ceremonies. Their religion refem- 
bles that of the Hindus. ‘Their pu- 
nifhments con fift of fines ; but adul- 
tery, murder, and robbery, are capl- 
talcrimes. Inoculation is practiled 
among them, and the following fin- 
ular fpecies of difeafe, not unfre- 
quent in this nation, will neceffarily 
remind the reader of the lycanthropy 
of the ancients. 


Among the Garrows a madnefs exifts, 
which they call transformation into a tiger, 
from the perfon who ts afflicted with this 
malady, walking about like that animal, 
fhunning all fociety. It is faid, that on 
their being firft feized with this complaint, 
they tear their hair, and-the-rings from 
their ears with fuch force as to break the 
lobe. It is fuppofed to be occafioned by a 
medicine applied to the forehead; but I 
endeavoured to procure fome of the medi- 
cine thus ufed without effect; I imagine it 
rather to be created by frequent intoxica- 
tions, as the malady goes off in the courfe 
ofa week or a fortnight; during the time 
the perfon is in this ftate, it is with the 
utmoft difficulty he is made to eat and 
drink, I queftioned a man who had thus 
been afflicted, as to the manner of his being 
feized, and “he told me he only felt a gid- 
dinefs, without any pain, and that after- 
wards he did not know what happened to 
hin. 


Mr. Eliot had extraéted enough of 
their language for a vocabulary, but 
it was unfortunately loft in a boat. 
Some words however are annexed 
and they will be found to bear a re- 
femblanceito the Bengali. Mention 
is made at the conclution of this en- 
tertaining paper, of a ca{t of people 
called Hajins,; whofe virtues nearly 
refemble the Garrows, but whole re- 
ligious cuftoms are more like thofe 
of the Hindus, 
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Art. III. A Royal Grant of Land 


in Carnata, communicated by Alex- 
ander Macleod, Ef7; and tranj- 
lated from the Sanfcrit by the Preft- 


dent. 


Publications. 


To this article is prefixed a {pe- 
cimen of the original, written on 
Palmyra-leaves, with a ftylus. We 
infert the following extract ; 

PROSPERITY ATTEND you! 
ADORATION TO Ganesa! 
STANZAS! 

1. Adored be the god Sambhu, on whom 
the city of the three worlds refted in the 
beginning, as on its main pillar, and whofe 
lofty head is adorned with a crefcent, that 
kifles it, refembling the point of a waving 
Chamara. 

Note. ‘The comparifon is taken from the 
image of an Indian prince, fanned by 
an officer who ftands behind him, with 
the tail of a Chamara, or wild cow, 
the hairs of which are exquifitely fine, 
and of a pale yellow tint, Sambhu is 
Mahadeva, 

2. May the tufk of that boar whofe 
form was aflumed in {port by Heri, when 
the raifed earth was his gorgeous umbrella, 
with Hemadri (or the golden mountain) 
for the ornament of its top, be a ftaff to 
keep you fecure. 

Note. Vifhnu in his third incarnation is 
allegorically reprefented as a boar, the 
fymbol of ftrength fupporting our 
globe, on his tufk, which is here com- 
pared to the ftaff of a Ch’hatra or 
Indian umbrella. The Ch’hatras of 
rich men have an ornament of gold on 
their fummits, cclled a Calafa, to 
waich the royal bard who wrote the 
grant, compares the mountain Sumeru, 
or the North pole. 

3- May the luminous body of that God, 
who, though formed like an elephant, was 
born of Parvati, and is revered even by 
Heri, propitioufly difpel the gloom of mif- 
fortune. 

Note. The bodies of the Hindu gods are 
fuppofed to be an etherial fubftance, 
refembling light; and Ganefa, or the 
Divine Wifdom perfonified, is ri 
prefented with the head ofan elephant. 
His mother was-the daughter of the 
mountain Himalaya. This couplet is 
in the ftyle called Yamaca, where 
fome of the words have different 
meanings, but are applicable in all of 
them to the reft of the fentence: thus 
Agaja, or mountain-born, may fignify 
the Goddefs Parvati; but it alfo 

.» Means not a female elephant; and 
Bie: Heri 
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Heri or Vifhnu may be tranflated a 
lion, of which elephants are the na- 
tural prey. 

4. There is a luminary which rofe like 
frefh butter from the ocean of milk, 
churned by the gods, and fcattered the 
gloom from around it. 

Note. After the ufual ftanzas, called 
Mangala or Aufpicious, we are pre- 
fented with the pedigree of the donor, 
beginning withthe Moon, who, in the 
fecond incarnation of Vifhnu, was pro- 
duced from the fea of milk. A com- 
parilon of the moon to butter, muft 
Yee ridiculous to Europeans, but 
they fhould confider that every thing 
which the cow produces, is held facred 
by the Hindus, and the fimile is con- 
fiftent with the allegory of a milky 
ocean, churned by the deities. 


Art.1V. On the Mufical Modes of 

the Hindus ; written in 1784, and 
Jence much enlarged. By the Pref- 
dent. 


The prefident, who feems to 
have thought profoundly on the 
fubje& of mufic, as on many others, 
commences this curious paper by 
the following diftin@ion between 
mufic as a {cience and as an art, 
which, if not new, is at leaft well 
expreffed. 


Mufic belongs as a fcience to an in- 
terefting part of natural philofophy, which, 
by mathematical deductions from conitant 
phenomena, explains the caufes and pro- 
perties of found, limits the number of 
mixed or harmonic feunds to a certain 
feries, which perpetually recurs and fixes 
the ratio which they bear to each other, or 
to one leading term ; but, confidered as an 
art, it combines the founds, which philofo- 
phy diftinguifhes, in fuch a manner as to 
gratify our ears, or affect our imaginations, 
or, by uniting both objects, to captivate the 
fancy while it pleafes the fenfe, and fpeak- 
ing, as it were, the language of beautiful 
mature, to raife correfpondent ideas and 
emotions in the mind of the hearer: it 

en, and then only, becomes what we 
"all a fire art, allied very nearly to verfe, 

ainting, and rhetoric, but fubordinate in 
its functions to pathetic poetry, and in- 
terior in its power to genuine eloquence. 

While he centinues to treat on 
the gencral topic, the author fpeaks 
gf the power of mufic in a manner 
which proves him to be enthufiaftic 
in the love of that delightful artz 
4¢ihat any medical purpote,’” he 
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fays, ** may be fully anfwered 
mufic, I dare not affert; but after 
food, when the opcrations of digef. 
tion and abforption give fo much 
employment to the veffels, that 
ternporary flate of mental repofe 
muit be found, efpectally in hoi eli. 
mates, effential to healih, it feems re. 
fonable to believe that a few agree. 
able airs, either heard, or Played 
without effort, muti have all the 
good effects of fleep, and none of ity 
difadvantages ; putting the foul jp 
tune, as Milton fays, for any fubfe. 
quent exertion ; an experiment, 
which has often been fuccefsful} 
made by myfelf, and which any one, 
who pleaies. may eafily repeat,” 
He then relates an account, * from 
a credible eye-witnels,” of two wild 
antelopes that came frequently from 
the woods to liften to the concerts 
of Strajuddaulah ** till the monfter, 
in whofe {foul there was no mufic, 
fhot one of them to difplay his a 
chery.” He fubjoins accounts of 
ferpents lifiening to mufic, and of 
nightingales, the latter very ftriking. 
ly fimilar to the beautiful and well. 
known fiétion of Strada; which 
narratives, however attefted, demand 
fome firetch of faith to give them 
full credit. 

With refpe& to the fubjeé of this 
paper, the mufical modes, it is known 
to the mufical philofopher that what 
is called a mode, depends upon a 
certain fucceffion of the five tones 
and two femi-tones that compole an 
oftave: and that the modes, accord. 
ing to the Greek fyftem, were feven, 
Mixolydian, Lydian, Phrygian, &c 
in each of which the two femitones 
will be found differently placed. But 
if each of the tones be divided into 
its two femitones, the whole number 
of femitones in the ferious will then 
be twelve, each of which may inits 
turn become the leader of a feries, 
formed after the manner of each of 
the feven. primary medes, producing 
conlequently feven times twelve, of 
in all eighty-four modes: of which 
the additional feventy-feven may be 
termed fecondary, This whole 

numbe 
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ber of modes, Sir William in- 
en us, is found in the Hindu mu- 
fic. “ We fhall fee accordingly 
that the Perfians and the Hindus (at 
leaft in their moft popular fy{tem) 
have exactly eighty-four modes, 
though diftinguifhed by different 
appellations, and arranged in dif- 
ferent clafles; but, fince many of 
them are unpleafing to the ear, others 
difficult in execution, and few fuffi- 
ciently marked by a charaéter of 
fentiment and expreffion, which the 
higher mufic always requires, the 
genius of the Indians has enabled 
them to retain the number of modes 
which nature feems to have indi- 
cated, and to give each of them a 
charaéter of its own bya happy and 
beautiful contrivance.” This num- 
ber is not {pecified, but we fuppofe, 
by what follows, of the {even co- 
lours, that it is the primary number 
feven. Yet there is fome ob{curity 
jn the account that the Hindus in 
their moft popular fyftem have eighty 
- four modes, and yet retain only fe- 
ven, or any number f{maller than the 
whole. This fhould have been more 
clearly explained. As to the praéti- 
cal application of eighty-four modes 
by any means whatever, we confeis 
ourfelves at a lofs to form any con- 
eeption of it. After a few inciden- 
tal remarks on Perfian mufic, the 
Prefident gives a fuller account of 
the Indian fyftem, which he has 
taken from the beft authority he 
could command; “the Pandits of 
this, province,” he fays, ‘* unani- 
moufly prefer the Damedara to any 
of the popular Sangztas ; but I have 
not been able to procure a good 
copy of it, andam perfeétly fatisfied 
with the Naragan which I received 
from Benares, and in which the Da- 
modar is frequently quoted.” = Ac- 
cording to the account in this paper, 
-the Hindus have a gamut, formed 
from the initial fyllables of the 
words which exprefs the feven 
founds, at leaft as convenient as that 
of Guido: it is this: 

Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

The fubfequent very curious des 
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tail of particulars, not being of a na- 
ture to admit of abridgement, we 
mutt refer our readers to the paper 
itfelf. At the end is given an f 
dian air in European notes, The 
Hindus, in whofe literature all na- 
ture is animated and _perfonified, 
have a fingular mythology refpeéting 
the mufical modes, the account of 
which forms not the leaft entertain- 
ing part of this efflay. But we have 
already fo far expatiated upon it, 
that it becomes neceflary to‘ fay ma- 
num de tabula. 


Art. V. An Account of the Battle 
of Paniput, and of the Events lead- 
ing to it, written in Perfian, by Caf 
Raja Pundit, who was prefent at the 
Battle. 


Every conteft between the princes 
or people who poflefs the vaft pe- 
ninfula of India, muft more or lefs 
involve the interefts of Englifhmen, 
as well as the caule of hiftory This 
is a narrative particularly impor- 
tant; and we learn from itt a great 
deal of the intrigues of thofe Eaitern 
countries, the manners and policy of 
the different nations, and the defec- 
tive difcipline of their vaft and un- 
weildy armies. In this memorable 
hattle of Paniput, between the Dur- 
rany army, commanded by the Shah, 
and the Mahrattas under the Bhow, 
the former confilted of forty one 
thoufand eight hundred horfe, and 
thirty-eight thoufand foot; the latter 
of fifty-five thoufand horfe, and fil- 
teen thoufand foot. Inthe firlt en- 
gagement the Mahrattas had the dif- 
advantage, lofing two thouland men, 
whilft their opponents did not lole 
more than ‘one thoufand. After this 
the two armies, fingular as it may 
appear, kept not only in fight of 
each other, for the fpace of three 
months, but were engaged in con- 
flant {kirmifhes, and had three fe. 
vere though partial aflions. The 
following feems almo({t to excced 

robability ; and, perhaps, is either 
incorretly tranflated, or is not 

meant to be literally underftood. 
One 
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One night, when about twenty thoufand 


f their camp followers had gone out of 


the lines to gather wood in a jungle, at 
fome diftance they happened to fall in with 
a body of five thoufand horfe, under the 
command of Shah Puffund Khan, who 
had the advanced guard that night, and 
who, furrounding them on all fides, put 
the whole to the fword, no one coming to 
their affiftance from the Mahratta camp. 


It is not very eafy to imagine how 
five fhould furround twenty thou- 
fand, or that not one of the twenty 
thonfand fhould efcape; or, finally, 
that their diftance from the main 
army fhould be {uch as to admit of 
no fuccour. 

We learn, in the following page, 
that this incident, as well it might, 
impreffed the Bhow with terror and 
de{pondency, and induced him to 
apply to the writer of this article to 
mediate a peace, fending a handful 
of faffron, as is the cuftom of the 
people when they determine to diide 
by any agreement. When the | 
army was reduced to the lalt ex- 
tremity, and all hopes of peace and 
treaty at an end, his followers, who 
had not taited food for two days, 
entreated to be led againft the 
my, each perfon taking a bete 
in confirmation their 
to fivht to the latt extremity. 
plan of the battl 
to this paper, explains ti 
pofitions of the two an 
the baitl-. After attacks 
and repulfeson both fides, the 
Mahratta army, 
ment, at once turned their 
and fled at full fpced ng the 
field of battle covered with heaps of 
The infiant they gave way, 
victors purfued them the 

and the flaughicr is 

prefented as prodigious. 

hundred thouland fouls in the Mah- 
ratta camp. the greateft part wee 
killed, on taken prifoners, We are 
afterwards told, that near forty thou- 
fand prifoners were taken alive. of 
thefe many thoufagds were after- 
wards deftroyed, fo that every tent 
had heads piled up before the door, 
Some interefling anecdotes fucceed 
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relative to the treatment of fome il. 
luitrious captives, not very hig 
to the honour of the humanit 
faith, or apparent wifdom 
vidtors, fince, after being concealed 
by fome chiefs from the hopes of 
ranfom, they were murdered in cold 
blood, by others from motives of 
perfonal revenge. ‘Ihe body of the 
Bhow was found at fome little dif. 
tance: this was known by feveral 
natural marks, “ Firft, a black fpe 
about the {ize of a rupee, on one o 
his thighs; feconc lly, a {car on his 
back; and, thirdly, he 
fortun aie lites xatted puddum mutch? 
As it was known that the Bhow 
every day made one thoufand two 
hundred proftrations | before the fun, 
fo were there marks of fucha a prace 
tice on the knees and hands of this 
corple. 

We confefs curfelves a little cu- 
rious to know what thefe marks 
could be. If they were callofities, 
{uch would alfo be vifible in others 
who indulged in the like fuperfti- 
tion, Some notes, partly hift orical, 
and partly explanatory, are fubjoin- 

ed. From thefe we beat, that Tot ne 

time after this battle, a perfon ap- 
peared, calling himfelf the Bhow; 
nor does it indeed {atisfactorily be- 
come manifeit that he was not the 
Bhow: but after various changes of 
fortune, at One time treated as an 
impoftor, at others as the prince, 
whofe name and charaéter he aflum- 
ed, he died at Benares. He wrote a 
hiftory of himtelf in Perfian, and 
gave it to Mr. Thomas Graham; 
but being depgfited in a place not 
{uflicie ntly dry, it was deftroyed by 
vermin, It fhould be finally ob- 
ferved, that this account of this me- 
morable battle differs in many cir- 
cumftances from the narration of 
Dow. 


Art. VI. A Specimen of a Method 

of reducing practical Tables and Cals 

culations into more general and com- 
pendious Forms. 
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This is addreffed to Col. Pearfe 
from Mr, Reuben Burrow, and was 
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frit intended fora periodical mathe- 
"matical publication. It feems, how- 
ever, to have the claim both of in- 
genuity and ufefulnefs for infertion, 
where it now appears. In aftro- 
nomy, where there are two feries of 
uantities, whole re{pettive terms: 
depend on each other, it is ufual to 
find a general expreffion for an in- 
termediate term. . 

This is applied by Newton to co- 
mets, and by De la Caille to eclipfes. 
Mr. Burrow has, in this article, done 
thé fame in fome examples in the 
{cience of artillery and fortification, 

To this paper M re Burrow has 
fubjoined a demonftration of one of 
the Hindoo rules of arithmetic. 


On the Nicobar Ifles, 


Art. VII. s 


and the Fruit of the Mellort. 

Nicolas Fontana, E/q. 

The Nicobar iflands are at the 
entrance of the Bay of Bengal, to 
the north of the ifland of Sumatra. 
The inhabitants are of a.copper-co- 
lour: what is white in the eyes of 
the Europeans, in them is yellow, 
and their teeth are black. hey ate 
very fond of drefs: they live in huts, 
fix or eight in one hut. : The men 
fifh and trade to the neighbouring 
iflands; in the mean time the wo- 
men drefs the meat, and cultivate 
the ground. If a man diflikes his 
wife, he fends her away, and takes 
another, Adultery is difgraceful, 
and fometimes punifhed with death; 
yet the lending of their wives, of 
the fame caft, for a public token, of 
nothing more than a leaf of tobacco, 
is very common. Few women bear 
more than four children, The caufe 
of this is the debility of the men, 
occafioned by their compreifion of 
the parts of generation by a ban- 
dage, by premature venery, and the 
immoderate ule of {pirits. The men 
feldom live beyond the forty eighth 
year; the women longer, Their 
manner of killing fifth feems greatly 
to refemble that prattiled by the na- 
tives of Botany Bay. Relations, in 
cafe of death, cry for fome hours,be- 


fore the corpfe is interred. They 
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continually fupply the dead with 
food, but their names are never 
mentioned. They reckon by moons, 
but have no idea of years or months: 
they are vifited by the {mall-pox, but 
happily know nothing of the ve- 
nereal difeafe. They are fubje@ 
alfo to fwellings of the legs, called 
the Cochin Leg, from the place 
where the diforder much prevails. 
They have no quadrupeds, but hogs 
and dogs; the former are thought 
very delicious food. Monkeys, 
though common in the neighbouring 
iflands, will not propagate here. 
Their birds confift of wild pigeons, 
pheafants, turtles, and parrots. The 
climate is pure and falubrious, They 
have a kind of dull melancholy 
dance. The bafis.of their language 
is Malay, of this a {pecimen is an- 
nexed, They have an exquifite 
fruit, which they call Leram. but 
which the Portuguefe name Mellori: 
The trunk is more than thirty feet 
high; the leaves are three feet long, 
and four inches broad; the fruit 1s 
fhaped like a pine. When nearly 
ripe, it changes its colour from green 
to yellow, and it weighs from thirty 
to forty pounds. This is put into 
earthern pots, covered with leaves, 
and boiled on a flow fire for feveral 
hours together. When boiled enough 
it is expofed to the air; it is ex- 
tratted from the fhell by a thread, 
and refembles Polenta, or the dreffed 
meat of Zea Mays. It will keep a 
long time, but is not like either the 
palm defcribed. by Maffon, or the 
bread-tree of Otahceite, 

A note is fubjoined by the prefi- 
dent, afferting, that the Leram (Mel- 
lori of Nicobar) is the Cadhi of the 
Arabs, the Cetaca of the Indians, 
and the Pandanus of our botanifts, 
which he intimates is de{cribed very 
aukwardly in the fupplement to 
Linneus. The plant has been 
brought from Nicobar, and feems to 
flourith in the Company’s botanical 
A frait, fays Sir William 
Jones, weighing twenty or thirty 


garden, 


. nee nits 
pounds. and containing a farinaceous 


both palatable and nurra- 


tive 
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tive in a high degree, would, per- 
haps, if it were common in the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, for ever fecure the 
natives from the horrors of famine. 


THe History or tHe Poor: 
their Rights, Duties. and the Laws 
vefpeéting them. In a Series of 
Letters. By Thomas Ruggles, 
Efq. In two Volumes. Vol. I, 
8v0. 1793. 


Mr. Ruggles has chofen a fubje& 
for his difcuffion which refleéts 
great credit on his humanity; and 
he has treated it in a manner which 
is equally honourable to his abili- 
ties. The diftrefles of the poor of 
this country, and the vatt fums 
which are appropriated to their re- 
lief, are both obje&ts of importance, 
and deferve more confideration than 
have hitherto been beftowed on 
them. Mr. Ruggles fhews much 
benevolence in {lating the reafons 
which induced him to enter on the 
prefent undertaking, and merits par- 
ticular praife for the following ob- 
fervations: 


It very forcibly ftruck me, that during 
the folitude of a long winter, fpent in the 
country, in the lapfe of time which daily 
pafles away between the hours allotted to 
refrefhment and repofe; that mind muft 
be torpid and mactive, in which many 
ideas do not arife that cannot be referred 
to perfonal views, or felfith confiderations, 
and which are not occafioned by objeéts of 
bufinefs or pleafure; but take their origin 
from better motives, and impulfes of a 
higher nature; from reflections on the re- 
lative ftate our happinefs js piaced in, with 
refpeét to that of our friends, and more 
immediate neighbours in the firft place; of 
our countrymen in the next; and _ ulti- 
mately, not only of the human race, but of 
the whole animal creation. 

One ferious caufe muft therefore arife 
from this fource, to taint the happinefs of 
a life paffed in retirement; as our ideas 
take their colour from the more immediate 
objects of our obfervation, it is impoffible 
but that fomething of a fombrous and un- 
pleafant hue muft tinge the mind, while it 
attends to what paffes in that clafs of fo- 
ciety which is more immediately fubject to 
our obfervation, and while we perceive 
and feel, as it were, the fordid mifery and 
diftrels of our near, though huntble neigh- 
bours, it is impofiible that a mind rightly. 


difpofed, whofe beft energy is to be alive. 
to the woes of others, can enjoy uninter. 
rupted eafe, while fo much mifery is fo 
near the threfhold; charity can do much 
but cannot do every thing, nor for every 
body, although feconded by the beft in. 
tentions, and moft liberal purfe ; objeéts of 
mifery, like mountain: above mountain to 
a weary traveller, arife to the view; create 
ing defpair of attaining to the end of their 
wifhes, even in thofe who poffefs the 
ftrongeft and moft liberal minds; and re- 
calling neceffary and honeft prudence to 
her feat. But ftill one fource of benef. 
cence may be opened without fear of im. 
poverifhment, and the powers of the mind 
may be called to the aid of charity: is it 
impoffible to explore the caufes of that 
mifery, which we difcern among our poor 
neighbours? And the caufes being ex- 
plored, may not a remedy be pointed out? 
The attempt is worth the labour, although 
the event fhould not be fuccefsful; this 
one fact bging too glaring for humanity to 
be blind to, that while a tenth part of our 
countrymen enjoy the comforts, or revel in 
the luxuries of life, the patient and in. 
duftrious multitude are finking beneath a 
load of poverty and wretchednefs. 

Refieétions, fuch as the preceding, gave 
rife to this enguiry ; I thought that a few 
of the leifure hours of a country life could 
not be better employed, than in an attempt 
to inveftigate the cauies of that mifery, 
which we fee among our working poor, 
and to point out fome probable and prac- 
ticable means, of relief and amendment of 
their condition. 


The plan and nature of the work 
may be colleéted from the following 
paflage in the preface : 


The public will read in the following 
pages, a fummary hiftory of the duties of 
the poor to, and their claims from, fociety; 
throughout that part of this kingdom fub- 
ject to the poor laws; traced from the 
earlieft times, in which the poor, and their 
interefts, have been confidered by the 
legiflature; and continued to the clofe of 
the laft parliament ; togetter with a tran. 
fient view of the thoughts and opinions, 
of thofe whofe writings on the. fubjeé 
have been handed down to us; interfperfed 
with obfervations as the fubje& gave rife t 
them; together with fuch zeficctions as 
lave arifen from an attention to the whole 
of the evidence here fubmitted to the pub- 
lic, compared with the opinions of thof 
men, eminent for their abilities and the 
purity of their intentions, who have made 
this enquiry an objet of their contempla- 
tion. 

We micht feleé& many interefling 
parts of this work, to enable our 
readers 
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readers to judge of the manner in 
which the author has confidered his 
fubject, but mutt content ourfelves 
with one fhort extract, in addition 
to thofe which we have already 


made. 


The labottrer is worthy of his hire, be- 
caufe he gives for it his fole property, his 
ftrength, and his time, referving to himfelf 
only fufficient intervals for refrethinent and 
repole; what ought therefore to be his hire? 
The an{wer is obvious; the neceflaries and 
comforts of life, equal to the reafonable 
wants of that clafs of fociety among which 
he ranks; does he receive recompence for 
his labour equivalent to fuch a reafonable 
expectation? The examination of the fact 
fhall be the anfwer to the queltion; and 
that the enquiry may be as clote to the 
point as poffible, let us examine in the firft 
place, how the retributions for labour were 
paid in days of yore; whether they ther 
ftood in the fame proportion with the 
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neceflaries of life, in times, when luxury 
was not fo univerfally diffufed, and the 
cottager not having the fight of the rich 
man’s enjoyments fo immediately under 
his eye, might be fuppofed to be better 
contented with his homely fare, than in 
thefe days, when the ftrong expreflions of 


the poet are verified in every village : 


———-——Seevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulcifcitut or. 
bem. 


We have read the letters which 


compofe this volume, (and which 


were firft publifhed in “ The Aunals 


of Agriculture,”) with great fatistac- 


tion; and we can recommend them 
to the public as containing much 
ufeful information. and many origi- 
nal thoughts, on a fubje@ with which 
the comforts of thoulunds are inti- 
mately connected. 


REGISTER. 


Summary of the Campaign of the Year 1793. 


T the beginning of the year 
Z 1793. the armies of France 
were in pofleffion of Nice, and Sa- 
voy, towards to the fouth; Mentz 
to the eaft; all the low countries 
except Luxemburgh, and the bi- 
fhopric of Liege. Cuftine had 
been employed in fortifying Mentz 
and Caffel. On the 28th of Febru- 
ary, the French general Miranda 
laid fiege to Maettricht; and Du- 
mourier advancing into Holland, 
made himfelf mafter of Gertruyden- 
burgh and Breda, and laid fiege to 
Williamftadt. 

This rapid fuccefs compelled the 
allies to haften the operations of the 
campaign. A party of Englith 
guards were fent over for the de- 
fence of Holland. ‘The prince of 
Cobourg and general Clairfait hav- 
ing colleéted what force they could, 
the latter advanced again{t Miran- 
da, defeated him, and obliged him 
to raife the fiege of Maeftricht, and 
retire. ; 

This firft earneft of fuecefs was 
followed by more brilliant advan- 

Vox, XII, 


tages. On the gd of March, the 
prince of Cobourg gained a very 
important vitory over the French 
near Aix la Chapelle, and in a few 
days Dumourier found it neceffary 
to raife the fiege of Williamftadt, 
and retreat over the Scheldt, 

The latter general quitting Hol- 
land, put himlelf at the head of the 
French forces, oppofed to Cobourg 
and Clairfait. Having withdrawn 
his garrifons from Leige and Rure- 
mond, which were immediately oc« 
cupied by the combined forces, on 
the 14th of March he met the 
prince of Cobourg near Tirlemont, 
but after an obftinate engayemens, 
was defeated. He made another 
attempt, and fucceeded in driving 
them out of Tirlemont; but in a 
third a€tion, victory declared in fa 
vour of the Aultrians, and the 
French were obliged to make a 
rapid retreat. 

Whether Dumourier had. previ- 
oully determined to att the part of 
a traitor to his country, or whether 
the panic with which the French 
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feemed affe&ted, convinced him that 
the caufe of France was defperate: 
he, without any further effort, aban- 
doned all the conquelts he had fo 
lately achieved, and retired to the 
borders of France; leaving the 
French garrifonsin Breda, Antwerp, 
and Gertruydenburgh, to make the 
beft terms they could for them- 
felves, who furrended, and had per- 
miffion to retire to France. 

In this fituation of affairs, Du- 
mourier unmafked himfelf; but his 
treafon not having the fuccefs he 
expetted, it became neceffary for 
him to provide for his fafety by 
flight. 

The fituation of France was now 
truly critical, Within, difcontents 
appeared in many departments, and 
the city of Lyons, one of the moft 
confiderable of the kingdom, had 
declared for Louis XVII. ‘With- 
out, immenf{e armies were approach- 
ing from all fides to attack her; 
while her own armies were defeated, 


and her generals and officers in 
many parts diftrufted. 

That principle which teaches a 
republican never to defpair of his 
country, fupported her apparently 


loft caufe. Dampierre, who fuc- 
ceeded to the command on the de- 
fe&tion of Dumourier, rallied his 
{cattered forces, fecured [.ifle and 
other frontier towns. and ina 

days was able to look the combined 
forces in the face. Near Tournay, 
a fevere battle had taken place, in 
which the h were wortted, 
and obliged al! back to a firong 
pofition, {fo to Valen- 


Dampierre fought three fuccediive 
and bloody battles; in the !aft of 
which he mortally wounded, 
and died foon after. ~ 

Cuftine was ay pointed to com- 
mand the army in lus room, 
ever, before he had taken the com- 
mand, the fivong 
was evacuated, the town of Condé 


was 
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blockaded, and the fiege of Valen. 
ciennes commenced. 

While thefe events paffed in the 
north, the king of Pruffia preffed 
the fiege of Mentz ; the garrifon of 
which, after fuftaining incredible 
hardfhips, capitulated on the 224 of 
July; a_few days previoufly to 
which, Condé and Valenciennes 
likewife furrendered. 

The triumphs of the enemies of 
France were now nearly drawin 
toaconclufion, After the taking 
of Valenciennes, the imznenfe army 
of the prince of Cobourg feparated, 
The main body under the command 
of the prince, marched to invef 
Quefnoy; and the other party un. 
der the duke of York, began its 
march for Dunkirk, in order to at. 
tack that place, After fighting its 
way to the place of deftination, the 
duke did not meet the Englith 
{quadron which was intended to 
co-operate with him; and a fue. 
cefsful attack by the French general 
Houchard, compelled him to raife 
the fiege with a great lofs, both of 
men and baggage, 

Cobourg had fucceeded better, 
Quefnoy had furrendered, and the 
combined armies had invefted the 
town of Mauberge, and the French 
camp which covered that town, 
But a reverfe of fortune now at 
tended him alfo ; general Jourdain 
on the 15th and 16th of O€ober, 
attacked him with fuch vigour and 
eficét, that he was compelled after 
an immenfe lofs, to repafs the 
Sambre. So completely were the 
affairs of the allies derangcd by thele 
two viétories, that the utmoft they 
have been able to effeét, has been 
to delend the frontiers of Flanders, 

On the Rhine, fortune for a time 
feemed alfo to favour them; but a 
fevere 1everle there alfo attended 
them. ‘The French generals tooka 
itiong pofi between Wiflemburgh, 
and Louterburgh, to cover Alface, 
which for atime refifled all the at- 
tacks of the allies; but having at 
length fucceeded in gaining poflel- 

fion, 
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fon, as is generally fuppofed by the 
treachery of the French command- 
er, their armies divided, and poured 
like torrents into Alface. Wurm- 
fer advanced to Strafburg; the 
rince of Brunfwick, and Hohon- 
lohe preffed on by different roads, 
The genius of republicanifm once 
more rofe fuperior to all its enemies, 
The French armies of the Mofelle 
and Rhine, under the command of 
their generals Hoche and Pickegru, 
being rein forced, attacked the ene- 
my’s armies repeatedly for many 
days; and although often repulfed, 
at length fucceeded in driving gene- 
ral Wurmfer over the Rhine, with 
the lofs of the beft of his troops, 
and great part of his baggage ; 
while the duke of Brunfwick was 
obliged to fall back to cover Mentz, 
leaving immenfe magazines to the 
conquerors. The particulars of 
thefe a€tions are little known; but 
is allowed on all parts, that the lofs 
of men on both fides is not lefs than 
50,000. 

Thus, except the towns of Va- 
lenciennes, Condé, and Quefnoy, 
are the allies obliged to finifh the 
campaign on that fide almoft as they 
begun, after having fuftained im- 
menfe loffes, and expended incredi- 
ble fums of money. 

But the moft formidable enemies 
which France had to deal with, were 
within herfelf; Lyons we have al- 
ready {een had revolted. In the 
Vendée, a confiderable body of 
royalifts allembled, and affumed the 
denomination of the Chriltian ar- 
my; and in Cofica, Paoli hoi‘ted 
the ftandard of rebellion again{t the 
Convention. Nor was this all, for 
the arreft of the Gironde party, oc- 
cafioned commotions in various 
other departments: thofe of the 
Rhone, Loire, and Calvadoes, open- 
ly oppofing the Convention, That 
body immediately took meafures to 
defeat thefe intrigues ; a confidera- 
ble army laid fiege to Lyons, and 
another advanced to Marfeilles, 
which opened its gates to the repub- 
licans; but the city of Toulon fur- 
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rendered itfelf, with its arfenal and 
fleet, to the Britifh admiral lord 
Hood. Lyons was compelled to 
{urrender on the 8th of Oé@ober, 
and the moftexemplary punifhment 
was infli€ted on its inhabitants. 
Toulon, by the help of reinforce- 
ments from Naples, Barcelona, and 
Gibraltar, was able to refiit until - 
the igth of December, when that 
too was obliged to receive the vic- 
torious army of the republic; the 
combined forces quitting it with 
immenie lofs, 

The Chriftian army in the Vendée 
has alfo fuffered the moft fevere de- 
feats; and although the accounts 
refpetting them are contradittory, 
yet their fituation fufficiently fhews, 
that they are nearly exterminated. 

While thefe great events were a&t- 
ing within, and on the frontiers of 
France, her fleet and armies were 
not idle in other parts. In the 
month of January, a French fleet 
appeared off Cagliari, the capital 
of Sardenia, and began to fire on 
the town, The troops were difem- 
barked about the middle of Febru- 
ary, but fome confufion arifing 
among them, their general was 
obliged to reimbark them, and give 
up the expedition, with the lofs of 
one fhip of the line, the Leopard, 
which ran on fhore: here the na- 
val enterprize of France feems to 
have ended. 

The Englifh fleet and army foon 
after the declaration of war on the 
part of the French, began to att 
againft them. The ifland of Toba- 
go, in the Weft Indies, furrender- 
ed; and the little iflands of St, 
Pierre and Mequelon, were con- 
quered by the Englifh, Encourag- 
ed by the difputes among the inha- 
bitants of Martinique, a Britifh fleet 
appeared off that ifland, and landed 
{ome troops to fupport the royalifts, 
but thefe receiving a check, were 
obliged to reimbark, taking with 
them as many of the royal party as 
the fhips could carry off; but an 
incredible number of thefe unhappy 
people were left on fhore, and 
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flaughtered by their enraged coun- 
trvmen. A {mall diftri& of the 
ifland of St. Domingo voluntarily 
furrendered to the Englifh. 

Such has been to the allies, the 
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ODE 
FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1794. 


BY HENRY JAMES PYEy, ESQ. 
POET LAUREAT. 


YURTUR’D in ftorms the infant year 
Comes in terrific glory forth, 
varth meets him wrapp’d in mantle drear, 
And the loud tempeft fings his birth. 
Yet ’mid the elemental ftrife 
Brood the rich germs of vernal life. 
Frore January’s iron reign, 
And the dank months fucceeding train 
The renovated glebe prepare 
For genial May’s ambrofial air, 
For fruits that glowing fummer yields, 
For laughing autumn’s golden fields ; 
And the ftout fwain whofe frame defies 
The driving ftorm, the hoftile fkies, 
While his keen plowfhare turns the ftub- 
born foil, 


Knows plenty only fprings the juft reward 
of toil. 


Then if fell war’s tempeftuous found 
Swell far and wide with iouder roar, 

Ifftern th’ avenging nations round 
Threaten yon fate-devoted fhore. 

Hope points to gentler hours again 

When peace ihall re-affume her reign. — 

Yet never o’er his timid head 

Her lafting olive fhall be {pread, 

Whoie breaft inglorious woos her charms 

When fame, when juftice call to armis— 

While anarchy’s inturiate brood, 

Their garments dyed with guiltlefs blood, 

With Titan rage blafpheming try, 

Their impious battle ’gainfi the tky, 
Say fhali Britannia’s generous fons embrace 
dn folds of amity the harpy race, 

Or aid the {word that coward fury rears, 
Red with the widow’s blood, wet with the 
orphan’s tears ? 


But tho’ her martial thunders fall 
Vindidiive o’cr oppreffion’s haughty creft, 
Awake to pity’s fuafive call, 
She {preads her buckier o’er the fuffering 
breal—- 
Fiom feas that roll by CGallia’s fouth- 
mott fteep, 
From the rich les that crown th’ 
Atlantic deep, 
The plaintive fign, the heart-felt groan 
Are wafted to her monarch’s throne ; 
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unfortunate ifflue of a campaign 
which from the innumerable forces 
brought by the allies into the felg 
was fuppofed to promife the mof 
brilliant fuccefs. 
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Open to mercy, prompt to fave, 
His ready navies plough the Yielding 
wave, 
The ruthlets arm of favage licenfe awe, 
And guard the facred reign of freedom and 
of law. 


iM P RO MP Toe 
TO MRS. ROBINSON. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM TASKER,# 
OF EXETER. 


N ancient Greece, in two fold form 
were feen 

Wifdom’s ftern goddefs, and Love’s fmiling 
queen ; 

Pallas precided over arms and arts, 

And Venus reign’d enthron’d in virgin 
hearts ; 

But here two goddeffes in one combine, 

And in fair Robinfon united thine ! 


THE WITHERING ROSE, 


CXWEET object of the zephyr’s kifs! 
Come, rofe, come courted to my 
bower 3 
Queen of the banks! the garden’s blifs! 
Come and abafh yon tawdry flower. 
Why call us to revokelefs doom ? 
With grief the op’ning buds reply, 
Not fuffer’d to extend our bloom, 
Scarce born, alas! before we die. 
Man having pafs’d appointed years 
Ours are but days--ethe fcene mut 
clofe: 
And when fate’s meffenger appears, 
What is he but a withering rofe ? 


THE VERNAL MORN, 


HE gloomy thades of night are flown, 
Bright Phoebus giltis the morn, 
And bluthing from his caftern throne, 
Impearls the dewy lawn. 


Favonian gales on airy wings 
The taintlefs air perfume; 

Each grove with vocal mufic rings, 
And nature {miles in bloom. 


The filver floods glide by their banks, 
And fertilize the mead; 
While tender lambs in fportive pranks, 
Enjoy the verdant feed. 
The 


# The celebrated tranflator of Pindar, and author of Poems, &c. &c, 
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form 
niling 


virgin 
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The ruftics from their beds arife, 
To till the fallow foil, ; 
And gain by work the jawful prize, 

Of unremitted toil. 


Bright are the charms of early day, 
When Nancy trips the plain, 
And with a fmile rewards the lay, 
Of many a love-fick {wain. 
FLORIO. 


IMPROMPTU. 


WRITTEN ON THE SEA SHORE WITH 
A PARTY OF LADIES. 


BY MR. KENDALL. 


HARM’D we view the ftormy main, 
While conflicting winds complain ; 
Charm’d, behold th’ unruffl’d deep, 
While the billowy terrors fleep. 
Ever various as the feas, 
Thus can lovely woman pleafe. 
When her beauties fmile ferene, 
Rapture dwells upon her mien ; 
When they flafh their angry fire, 
Tho’ we tremble, we admire. 


SON N E T. 


IN THE MANNER OF THE EARLIER 
POETS. 


BY THE SAME. 


HY yellow treffes floating in the 
wind, 

Loofe o’er thy breaft a fportive luftre 
throw, 

Like fcatter’d funbeams dancing o’er the 
fnow. 

Oh could their warm effulgence melt thy 
mind, 

Unfeeling nymph, or teach thee to be kind ; 

As froft diflolves before the funny glow, 

Propitious gales of love fhould ever blow. 

Scatter thy locks, their beamy gold un- 


bind ; 

And thro’ thy bofom kindle foft defire— 

Then fhould I pierce that adamantine 
heart, 

That polar ice with genial heat infpire. 

Ah me, no ray thro’ polar ice can dart, 

Unchanging rock! to thee fierce paffion’s 
fire, 

To thee love’s burning fighs no warmth 
impart. 


DREAM S. 
BY THE SAME. 


OW the ftar of day defcends, 
Now the din of Nature ends ; 
Vifions hear our elfin cries, 
Phantoms, airy fpettres, rife ; 
Well ye know to us belongs, 
Power to rule your mingled throngs ! 
Go, with bloody garlands crown’d, 
Glide the murder¢r’s couch around ; 


Near the bafe feducer lie, 

Wildly thriek, and fadly figh; 

Or in fable robes array’d, 

Flit before the faithlefs maid. 
If the lover’s eyclid clofe, 
Sooth with flumber foft his woes, 
Lull the reftlefs fwain’s alarms, 
Lead the virgin to his arms: 
Pour the nectar ftreaming kifs, 
Bathe his ravifh’d foul in blifs. 
Shadowy forms our call obey, 
Wander where we point the way 5 
Soon, too foon, unwelcome light, 
Melts the parting thades of night: 
Then muft we our {ports forbear, 
Then with you diffolve in air. 


SONN E:T. 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 


4 is galley flave confum’d, with cries 
Deptores his galling chain ; 
To toil confign’d, the oar he plics, 
And freedom hopes in vain. 


His with obtain’d, in haplefs hour 
He’d fain be fetter’d {till ; 

Freedom he feels: fuch is the power 
Of habit o’er the will. 


This folly, Cynthia, fure is mine, 
Betray’d by you, I’m free; 
But freedom I again refign 
To be enflav’d by thee. 


Nay, greater frenzy fills my breaft, 
With lafting flanes | burn; 
Myfelf of liberty diveft, 
And hope for no return, 


WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 


T is not genius—no, his rays 
Are fiercer than the comet’s blaze, 
That flings his fiery threats abroad, 
Through heaven’s illimitable road. 


Say, is it rank? Alas! its pow’r 
Is checquer’d like an April hour; 
And imote by diffipation’s fway, 
The life of it is fhrunk away. 


It can’t be beauty, for her charms, 
Are circled (till with wild alarms, 
With traitor wifhes, fancied truth, 
To mock her unfufpicious youth. 


Is it the generous foul? ah no! 
’Tis ftung by one continued woe, 
Bleflings abus’d—and worth elate, 
Sowing all yood---but reaping hate. 


*Tis not perception, for her dart 

But pierces the imperf-& heart ; 

And from credulity with pain 

Plucks confidence, repos’d in vain. 

Ah! tell me where the ‘goddefs dwells 

conteft, 

That I may woo her to this gentle breatt. 

DE. 
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DESCRIPTION or NIGHT. 
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FROM THE GAELIC LANGUACE,. 


OUD howls the wind, the fhowers 
defcend, 
The mountain fpirit {creams ; 
The windows flap, the tall woods bend, 
And roar the rain fsvol’n ftreams. 
To ford the torrent, fad the wand ’rer tries, 
But hark! o’erwhelm’d, he fhrieks, he dies. 


Swift down the hill, rugged and fteep, 
The affrighted beafts retire, 
The hunter roufes from his fleep, 
And wakes the flumb‘ring fire ; 
He bars the wind, ’round the hearth the 
while, ; 
The wet dogs fmoke, companions of his 
tou. 


Sad on the diftant mountain’s fide, 
The lonely fhepherd fighs, 
And bids, his wand’ring fteps to guide, 
The ling’ring moon arife; 
While all around the foreft roars, 
And down the rock the headlong torrent 
pours. 


The ghoft rides lightly on the ftorm, 
Loud are its cries and fhrill; 
The houfe dog barks, the fhadowy form 
Flies‘o’er the mifty bul: 
Cold, dark, and glocmy, is the feene, 
Arife, my friends, and iet the wand’rer in. 


THe Dawninc SUMMER'’s DAY. 


HE pearl form’d gate of orient light, 
Piac’d in th’ immeaturable height, 
Of everlafting day, 
Unbars! The bridegroom of the earth, 
Comes from his fecret chambers forth, 
And downward takcs his way. 
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Up rife the fongfters of the wood, 
In language ever underftood, 
By nature’s glorious fire; 
They hail him as he paffes on, 
And the full anthem of the dawn, 
To rapture wakes creation’s lyre. 


The grov’ling tenants of the plain, 
Awak’ned, join the jocund ftrain ; 

The tenants of the verdant deep, 
Glide brifker through the yielding wave, 
The monarch, and the burthen’d flave, 

Start from the bonds of fleep. 


Whilft the blithe milk-maid, and laborious 
hind, 
The very happicft of the happy kind, 
In mirthful glee, and ruftic roundelay, 
Chant many 2 note, that welcomes day, 
ALMERINE, 


HORACE, Boox IV. One X. 
STILL, cruel youth, pofleft of powerful 


charms, 
And clad in panoply of beauty’s arms, 
Soon fhall the pinions of the pafling day, 
The gifts of Venus bear, from pride, away, 


Thofe waving ringlets that adorn thy heat 

Muft fall—nor more the line of beauty 
{pread ; 

That ficrid colour which outblooms the 
rofe, 

Fades of its blufh, where the rough wrinkle 
grows. 


Then as the glafs thy alter’d form dif: 
plays, 

How vain the with to call back former 
days ! 

Yes! the 
burn, 

But youth 
turn. 


cold bofom may with paffion 


and beauty fied, fhall ne’er re. 





MARRIED. 


John Nuttall, Efq. ef Bury, Lancafhire, 
to Mits Haworth, of Manchefter. 

George Boone Roupcl, Efg. to Mifs 
Franccs M*Cullum, of Charlton, Kent. 

j. C. P. Browne, Efq. of the life guards, 
to Mifs M. Pyecroft, daughter of Sir R. 
Pyecroft. 

The Rev. John Lewes, rector of Wicker- 
ly, Yorkfhire, to Mifs Longworth. 

The Rev. Petcr Hinde, to Mifs Lucy 
Hawtrey, both of Eaton. 

The Rev. —— Freen:an, to Mifs Gar- 
ner, both of Peterborough. 

The Rev. Richard Polwhele, author of 
the hiftory of Devonfhire, to Milfs Tyrrel, 
of Starcrofs. 


J. Peffe, Efq. of Manchefter, to Mifs 
Sinith, of Little Chell, county of Stafford. 

The Rev. R. Wright, of Cotterftuck, to 
Milfs M. C. Skele, of St. Ives. 

Robert Gelifon, Efq. to Mifs Powell. 

Dr. Napleton, of Hereford, to Mifs Dare 
nell, of Truro. 

William Gerrard, Efq. of Turnham. 
grecn, to Milfs Elizabeth Sadler, of Ham- 
mer{tmith. 

Ralph Paine, Efq. to Mifs Greg, of Dow- 
gate-hill. 

Stephen Gillum, Efg. of Middleton-hall, 
Effex, to Milfs Marlar. 

James Rowe, Efq_ of Aleét, Devonthire, 
to Mifs Purbin, of Briftol. 

Daniel Cook, Efg. of Dedham, to Mifs 
Heckeringill, 

W. Sotheroa, 
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W. Sotheron, Efq. M. P. to Mifs Sarah 
aaaile Wheeler, Efg. of Hertfordthire, 
to Mifs Walford, of Red Lion-fquare. 

The Rev. H. A. Pyes fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, to Mifs Frances Wilkin- 


at Cornwall, jun. Efq. of Portman- 
lace, to Mifs Gardiner, daughter of ad- 
miral Gardiner. 


DY FeE) ®: 


In Bermondfey, Thomas Burke, Efq. 

Major Gafcoigne, one of his majefty’s 
tuftices of the peace. ; 
ar) 1035 iis. Sarah Haynes, of Win- 
ford, Somerfetfhire. 

Mifs Bithop, eldeft daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Bithop, of Weftbury, Wiltthire. 
The Rev. James French, of Bow, Mid- 
dlefex. ee 
Mrs. Humphreys, wife of George Hum- 
phreys, Efq. 

At Clapton, Mrs. Cleaver. ; 

Mrs. Georgiana Hamilton, wife of Ro- 
bert Hamilton, Efq. ; 

Aged 79, the Rev: David Campbell, of 

South-end, Argylefhire. 

The Rev. Mr. Harrifon, minifter of 

Brompton chapel. : 

Capt. John Glafs, of the Bengal artillery. 

Hugh Cooke, Efq. fon of the late Capt. 
Cooke, the celebrated navigator. 

Aged 80, Dowager Lady Wake. 

Mrs. Barclay, of Clapton Terrace. 

Stephen Digby, Efq. of Hawley, Hants. 

Henry Smith, Efq. water bailiff of the 
city of London. 

Lieut. W. H. Mackenzie, of the 6oth 
regiment. : 

Major Bennet, of the 2d battalion of 
royals, 

D. R. Grieve, Efq. of Soho-fquare. 

In Norton-ftreet, Lady Oughton. 
Mrs, Frances Maling, of Bernard-ftreet. 
Richard Sheridan, Efq. a member of the 

Trith parliament. , 
Richard Nath, Efq. of Walburton, Suffex. 
The Rev. Howell Powel, vicar of Tur- 

ville, Bucks. 

‘Edward Porteous, Efq. of York. 

At Woodford, Samuel Gardiner, Efq. 

aged 72. 

Robert Gofling, Efg. banker, of Fleet- 
ftrect. 
Anne, Countefs of Caffel. 

_At Edinburgh, Lady Clerk Maxwell. 
Walter Sneyd, Efg. of Keill, Stafiord- 
ire, 

At the Grove, near Epping, Mrs. Black. 
Henry Jones, Efq. of Groffington-hall, 

Gloucefterthire. 

Jofeph Portal, Efg. of Freefolk, Hamp- 
fhire. 

George Pembroke, Efq. of Reading, 

Berkthire. 
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Aged 76, Mrs. Jackfon, of Canterbury. 

William Evans, Efg. of Draycot-hall, 
county of Derby. 

Aged 89, in the Dominican convent at 
Rome, Dr. Charles O’Kelly. 

Capt. Farnham, of the royal navy. 

At Bath, Lady Aylmer. 

Mils Rickard, of Doncafter. 

Mrs. E. K. Lloyd, of the Tower. 

Aged 69, Lady Harriot Conyers. 

William Pouncey, Efq. commander of 
the Sullivan Eaft-India fhip. 

Thomas Stokes Salmon, Efq. of Jamaica. 

At Jamaica, Lieut. Gwyn, of the light 
dragoons. Alfo Lieut. Williams, of the 
fame corps. 

-In Dublin, William Deane, Efq. LL.D. 

Henry Hutton, Efq. member in the Irish 
parliament. 

At Deal, Mifs Mary Baker. 

Aged 85, at Chatham, Mrs. Lowdell. 

Richard Gould, Efq. youngeft brother of 
Sir Henry Gould. 

Robert Norman, Efq. of Staines. 

The Rev. Geo. Marriot, of Ifington. 

Mrs. Poel, of Chatham. 

John Porter, Efq. of Chatham. 

Aged 68, Jacob Harvey, Ely. of Ken- 
fington. 

Aged 94, Richard Edmund Jones, Efq. 
of Pontypool, Monmouththire. 

The Rev. John Bradley, vicar of Great 
Torrington, Berks. 

Robert Cawley, Efq. of Norfolk-ftreet. 

Thomas Townley Parker, Efg. high 
fheviff of the county of Lancathire. 

Thomas Moore, Efq. of Mile End. 

Mrs. Montgomery Campbell, of Little 
Wimpole-ftreet. 

Mrs. Abbott, of Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 

John Chaldecot, Eig. of the bank of 
Portfmouth. 

Daniel Sill, Efq. of Draper’s Hall. 

Mrs. Gore Langton, of Dean Houfe, 
Oxfordfhire. 

At his feat at Luxborough, Sir Edward 
Hughes, knight of the Bath, admiral of the 
blue fquadron of his majefty’s fleet. He 
had ferved in the navy for more than haif 
a century; he was at the taking of Porto 
Bello under adiniral Vernon, and was made 
lieutenant for his fervices there; he ferved 
as captain under admiral Bofcawen, at the 
taking of Louifburg, and with Sir Charles 
Saunders, at the taking of Quebec. As an 
admiral he commanded in chief in the 
Eaft Indies, and fupported the honour of 
his country in feveral actions with an active 
enemy, to whoin he was always inferior. 

At Reading, Pennefton Portlock Pow. 
ney, Lieut. Col. of the Berks Militia, and 
member of Parliament for Windfor. On 
his way from Southton, where his regiment 
is quartered, to attend the feffions at Read- 
ing, he was fuddenly taken ill at Odiam, 
and removed to the former place, where he 


expucd. ss 
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Aged 75, George Browne, Efq. of May- 
field Hall, Effex. 

The Rev. George Stonehoufe, of Briftol. 

Mifs Warneford, of Brompton. 

Aged 77, Kirkes Townley, Efq. 

Aged 78, Sir John Dafhwood, bart. 

At Mansfield, R. Johnfon, M. D. 

Abraham Davis, Efq. of Portfmouth. 

Thomas Colbourne, Efgq. of Iver, Bucks. 

Samuel Nicholfon, Efq. one of the 
clerks of the feffions in Scotland. 

John Wadman, Efq. of Imler, Wilts. 

Aged 72, Francis Conft, Efq. 

At Burleigh Houfe, aged 69, Brownlow, 
Earl of Exeter. 

Aged 70, Col. Anderfon, of the royal 
artillery. 

In the 87th year of his age, at his feat at 
Hemel Hemftead, Herts, the Right Hon. 
Hugh Hume Campbell, Earl of March- 
mont, Vifcount Blaffonbury, Lord Pol- 
warth, Redbraes, and Brunlaw, in the 
county of Berwick, and a baronet. His 
lordfhip, by his firft marriage with Mifs 
Ann Weftern, had iffue Patrick, who died 
an infant; Arn, married to Sir John Pa- 
terfon,, bart. Margaret, marricd to Col. 
Jaines Stuart; Diana, married to Walter 
Scot, Efg. of Harden. The countets their 
mother dying in 1747, his lordthip married 
the year following Mifs Crompton, by 
whom he had a fon Alexander, Lord Pol- 
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warth, born in July 1750, married jn July 
1772, Annabella, daughter of the Mar, 
chionefs Grey, and Was created in 1770 
Baron Hume, in England; but dying with, 
out iflue, the title of Baron Hume became 
extinét. His lordfhip dying without leay. 
ing heirs male of his body, all the title 
become extinét ; but his eftates defcend to 
his three daughters, Lady Ann Paterfop 
Lady Margaret Stuart, and Lady Diana 
Scot. The deceafed earl held for upwards 
of forty years the finecure place of keeper 
of the great feal of Scotland, with 30001, 
a year, which place it is faid is fecured to 
the prefent Lord Chancellor Loughhbo. 
rough. 

At her houfe at Peterfham, in a very ad. 
vanced age, the Right Hon. Baronefs 
Greenwich. This lady, who was the 
daughter of the celebrated John Duke of 
Argyle and Greenwich, was firft married 
to Francis late Earl of Dalkeith, by whom 
fhe was the mother of the pretent Duke of 
Buccleugh; and afterwards to the late 
Hon. Charles Townfhend, to whom the 
bore two ions, who both died fome years 
ago. Of courfe, her title, which ftands 
limited to her iffue male of the laft mar. 
riage, becomes extinda. 

At Peterborough, the Right Reverend 
John Hinchliffe, D. D Lord Bithop of that 
diocefe, and Dean of Durham. 





PRICES OF STOCKS, 


Bank Stock 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 
4 per Cent. Confolidated 
5 per Cent. Navy - 
Long Annuities - 
Short Annuities 
India Stock 
India Bonds 
South Sea Stock 
New Navy 
Fxchequer Bills 


- 
7 
- 


- - - 








Lottery Tickets 


- 


Jan. 7. 
1633 
714 
864 

102 
213 

9 7-16 
2034 

20 pr. 


g dif. 
12 pr. 
16 5 oO 











PRICES OF CORN 


Dec. 30. 
38s. 495. 
26s. 36s. 
30S. 32Se 
22S. os. 
42S. 455- 
425. 46s. 
475. ie 
358- sp°- 
30S. 34S. 
37S. — 38s. 
345. 358 
235: — 


Wheat - 
Barley - 
Rye - - 
Oats 
Pale Malt - 
Amber ditto 
Peas 

Beans 
Tares 
Fine Fiour - 
Second ditto 
Third ditto 


ov s 


a ” 


“awn 


nS 


WwWhE APR YN? Pd 
OADAWNDNDO ODD 
nw 


32" 
305. 


AT THE Corn-MarKET. 





